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% A GENUINE NARRATIVE 
lat at's 07 THE - 


PROCEEDINGS ar PARIS 
' From the 16th of December, 1791, to the uſt 
| of February, 179 


E left Dover about one o'Clock on Friday, the 

| 16th of December, 1791. Sky ſerene when we 
left the harbour, but in leſs than an hour cn to a vi- 

- olent ſtorm; the wind, however, was in our favour, and 
drove us directly for our port, but the exceſſive motion of 
the veſſe] made us all exceedingly fick. Unable to aſſiſt 
each other, we lay about the cabin in no very comfortable 
ſtate; at length, to our great joy, ſome one on deck 
cried out, d Calais ! d Calais! We crawled up, and were 
+--py to find ourſelves in the harbour, In half an hour 
we landed, and were furrounded by as motley. a groupe 
as ever Hogarth drew. I thought of his ſong when we 
came to the gate: on one ſide a Cripple, on the o- 

ther, his counterpart, a centinel, whoſe appearance might _ 

put all that paſſed by in mind of their latter end: ka th: 

Long figure, whiſkers large, and viſage grim, - 

His 2 ave ſeem'd almoftas fat as __ 5 


We croſſed the Grand Place, and entered M. Matrices 
kitchen, where we found a comfortable wood - fire on the 
hearth, and a ſpacious 47: 0 Maia like ſome of ours 
in the farm-houſes in England, | 0 I 
Me ſoon procured a aich of tea, after which my wife and 
_ retired to reſt, being fatigued with the voyage. 1 
aid to ſupper, which was in excellent one: in ſhort, I 
' Not recommend a traveller to a better houſe than M. 


> 
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Maurice's, at Calais, for good accommodation and fei 


fonable charges. In the morning I took a walk on the 
ramparts, which were once probably ſtrong, but at pre- 
nt much ot of repair. The market, held in the 
Grand Place, apptars-plentifally ſupplied with proviſions 
{and old clothes). We went to the banker's and changed 
what gold was ſufficient to defray our expences on the road 
_ for their natidnal paper: this was new money to. me, 
We then hired a cabriolé of M. Grandſire, (a very obli- 
ging hotel - keeper,) - and, taking poſt-horſes, left Calais a- 
bout five in the evening, in company with another ca- 
briolé, going to Paris. We paſſed through Boulogne, but, 
it being dark, T could not make any obſervations on the 
place. We ſtopped at the poſt-houſe, half a league on 
- the other ſide, and had a tolerable ſupper. We then pro- 
deeded to Montreal, a ſketch of which I defer till my 


return, it being ſtill dar. The next morning, about ele- 


we reached 


- ABBEVILLE, our place of deſtination for breakfaſt. 


It is a large town, or rather city, the ſecond of note in Pi- 
cardy, It contains a great number of churches, con- 
vents, and monaſteries, whence it derives its name, Abbe- 
ville, or the City of Abbeys. Its principal trade is in ta- 
peſtry and ſtuffs. Many conſiderable merchants reſide 
— It was allo ſtrongly fortified, but is at preſent much 
out of repair, It preſents bogs view, from a hill 
yowdeſcend.in.cnzcging the town. It ia very large, and has 
an ancient cathed val. From Abbeville we palled through a 
fine country and, ſeyeral villages to | 
_ ,AMIENS, the capital of Picardy, This city is large, 
' reputed to contain 60,000 inhabitants; it has a noble ca- 
thedral, the ſpire of which we ſaw at the diſtance of many 
iles: they ee height is 400 feet from the ground 
fo th top. This city was once in the poſſc ſſion of the 
Engliſh ; and is famous for being the place of interview be- 
tween our Henry VIII. and the then-reigning king of 
rance, Francis, Its principal trade is the ſame with 
bbeville. Its walls are almoſt ſurrounded by the rivet 
omme, which turns ſeveral mills. ' Here is. alſo a very 
genious machine, called the Chiteau &Eau, or Water- 
Cattle ſtle, | being an engine to ſupply the town with water, 


e 


which] 


1 
which is here throun up to the beight of 200 feet. The 
- mechaniſt will find it worth his examination; and the tra- 
veller may have a fine view of the city and adjacent coun» 
ty from the balcony at the top. 3 
At Amiens we dined, and puſhed an for Clermont, ins 

tending to ſleep there: but the reads being bad, and the 
| night very dark, we were "obliged to ſtop.at Breteuil. We 


* 


entered a large, but miſerable, inn; we aſked for our 


toom, and were conducted along a dark gallery, which the 
glimmering of the candle rendered ftill more gloomy, till 
pe came to a chamber, the door of which creaked on its 
© binges, as if they had long remained in peaceful ruſt, ſince 
its laſt inhabitants * it. The room reminded me of 
tbe great hall in Windſor-caftle; the flooring was old 
bak, the cieling enormous beams of the ſame, à cold ſweat 
| ſeemed to hang upon the walls, and a cold ſhiver ſtruck 
through me, I began to think there was ſome truth in en- 
- chanted caffles, and that we had ſtumbled oa one of their 
ſubterraneous apartments. However, the girl made us a 
| fare, and provided us a tolerable ſupper; which, with the 
converſation of our \ companions, awbile diſſipated the 
- gloom of the place. But, when they retired, the appear- 
> ance of our beds was nat very-inviting. On each. fide of 
the door was one, which .might have ferved Goliah of 
\ Gath;z nor would he have riſk- any dauger of bitting his 
bead againſt the top, if be had rien in a hutry; for, that 
was diſtant from the bed full p{zeeo perpendicular feet. 
l hort, it ſeemed long ſince the beds had groaned beneath 
the weight of human frailty; however, we erept into one 
with- all our clothes on; and, riſing with. the fun, -pars 
ſued our journey without ſtopping, exgept to change hora 
ſes, till we reached Chantilly, where we ate like Englifhn 
men; not having broke our faſt that day. After attacking 
' and entirely demoliſhing a roaſt leg of mutton, with its 
out- poſts, ſuch as French heans, potatoes, &c, we departed, 
and jn the evening arrived at f 
PARIS. As I cannot ſay much in recommendation of 
the inn we took up out quarters at, I will not mention the 
| name, that I may do them no injury. We had tolerable 
| beds, but a moſt miſerable table; they ſerving ſcarce e- 
| Lough for three to ſatisfy one. This gave us no, very en- 
Loh | | | couraging » 
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next the ſtreet ; large courts before an 
_ * houſes. Theſe vacancies contribute much to the health 
of the inhabitants, and in fome meaſure balance the nar- 
 rowneſs of the ſtreets, which are exceedingly inconve- | 


fun, are planted, whichever- way you turn, in direct al- 


%. 


eduraging ſpecimen of French living. Here, however, 


we exiſted a week, ſcarcely daring to pop our heads into 
the ſtreet, for fear-of loſing our way. At length I took 


courage, and, having the addreſs of a young man I knew, 
I took the gargon d' Ecurie, or ſtable- boy, with me to ſeek 


bim; and, finding ſuitable apartments for us in the fame | 
' houſe, we removed thither. I ſhall ſurpriſe my reader 
- when .I tell him our houſe contained near three hundred 

rooms ; but there are many fuch at Paris; the houſes 
being many of them ſeven ſtories high, and conſiſting of ſe- 


veral ranges of building. This was one. They are alfo 


built, for the greater part, after the manner off Northum- 


- 


berland or Devonſhire houſes, great bree — — 
| gardens: 1 e 


nient for foot · paſſengers, there being no pavement as in 
London, ſo that ap Engliſhman walks in perpetual fear of 
being run over. But the beautiful promenades, in and a- 
bout the environs of Paris, are far * any we can 
boaſt. The Boulevards, which ſurround the city, are one 


continued walk for twelve miles, embelliſhed wick 
fine high trees at equal diſtances, and ornamented with 
the ſuperb villas of the nobility and their beautiful gar- 
dens. If you are diſpoſed to ride, I cannot point you out 


a tour mote replete with —_ variety; if to walk, the 


E Boulevards du Temple will furniſh an amuſing lounge. Here 
. you will find ſix or eight theatres within as many yards 


diftance from each other; and the various ſpecies of a- 


muſement preſent a lively picture of the natural gaiety of 


the people; while the amazing crowds that are promena- 
ding here will give you an idea of the population Many 
— their bands of muſicians ; ſo that, if you 


"are fond of muſic, you may regale your ears, while you are 


leaſing your palate with ſome of their nick-nacks, with 
— the coftee-houfes abound. , 
The CHAMPS ELYSEES, or ELYSIAN FIE 


Preſent another agreeable evening's promenade, The 


trees, which form a ſhade impedetrable to the rays of the 
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leys; when theſe are filled with the beau monde, who te- 
"  ſart here every evening, they indeed form a picture ade- 
quate to the name of the place. The favourite walk is at 
the back of the magnificent hotels in the Rue St, Houorẽ 3 
whoſe gardens, laid out in all the vagaries of fancy, vie 
with each other for the palm. Leaving theſe, and croffing 
the high road, you enter that part which extends along the 
ſide of the river Seine; this is the place allotted for games and 
Jecreations ; thoſe moſt in vogue are foor-ball, (at which 


they are very expert,) ſkittles, ard tennis. This place 


alſo abounds with ginguets, or little gardens, appropriated 
for drinking and dancing, To the latter they ate much 
devoted, to the firſt very ſparingly, it being by no means 
a common thing to ſee a Frenchman drunk. — (Example tp 
Engliſhmen !) Bur if you will dance the four-and=twenty 
hours round, they will caper with you; The very pooreſt 
of the people have their evening balls, and club together, 
by ſubſcribing a half- penny each to pay a blind fiddler and 
his boy. You uay ſee fifty of theſe aſſemblies at a time ; 
and the groupes are not in general unpleaſantly mixed g 
barbers boys, with dirty faces, dirty ſhirts, and broad 
ruffles, banding, with all the air of a courtier, a red-fiſted, 
coatſe-clad, homely, wench, who perhaps bawled ballads 
through have the ftreets of Paris during the day. A Che- 
valier de St. Louis, who, rather than diſgrace the bit of 
faded ribbon in his button- hole by ſtoopiag to work, ſub- 
mits to a ſtate of daily ſtarvation, exiſting on the pay of 2 
foot · ſoldier; yet even he will pinch a penny from his hun- 
gry belly, to give his heels a treat in the evening; and, 
with his ruſty filk hat under his arm, petition for the ho- 
nour of handing a poiſſard, or fiſhwoman, down the dance, 
conſigning the memory of his poverty till he creeps to his 
ſolitary garrat z — his withered muſcles relax into ſmiles, 
and he gives into all the gaiety of the moment. Such is 
the character of this volatile nation. Let us a moment 
digreſs, and compare it with diſpoſition of our own. | 
The ENGLISHMAN, naturally thoughtful, indulges 

this turn of mind, till he perſuades himſelf into a belief 

that he is the moſt rational being and ſoundeſt philoſopher 

in 2 world. He ſurveys the manners - other * 

with a foyereign contempt for all their guſtoms that differ, 

| 0 ON B Y forſooth, 
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forſooth, from thoſe he has been uſed to. This portrait 


appears to me to reſemble my countrymen, freſh from their 
own fire-ſide. But, though their prejudices are ſtrong, 


they are not incurable; ſince few of them, that make any ſtay 


abroad, but leave ſome of that ruſt behind which they car- 
"ried with them from home; and, though they till retain 


(what I could wiſh every Engliſhman ſhould) a preference 
for their native country, they are not ſo blind as to applaud 
her very errors, nor ſo uncandid as to condemn other na- 


tions for their peculiarities. 


For this reaſon I would wiſh, if it were poſſible, all 
Engliſhmen to travel; whether it is becauſe they poſſeſs 
ſufficient good + ſenſe to reap ſolid advantages from it, or 
that they ſtand more in need of improvement than ether 
nations, I leave to better judges than myſelf to deter- 


mine. 


As the French exceed us in gaiety, ſo they excel us in 


every thing that contributes to amuſement. Their plays 


are repreſented in a ſtyle far ſuperior to ours; the perform- 


ers, er ſpeaking, infinitely ſurpaſs ours; in ſhort, 
mirth and pleaſure were the tutelar deities of Paris. But 
how is the ſcene changed! 


Having thus given a very brief ſketch of Paris and its 
inhabitants, I prepare to enter into a detail of political e- 
vents, as they occurred during my refidence there. 

At the time of our arrival, (Chriſtmas, 1791,) all was 
tolerably tranquil: the meaſures to be taken reſpeRing the 
war with the emigrant princes were then agitating in the 
National Aſſembly. 1 was in the Aſſembly when M. 
Briflot made his motion for carrying the war into Germa- 
ny, inſtead of making France the theatre, However, it 
was determined to act only on the defenſive. I could not help 
then obſerving the want of unanimity -in their council, 
fince the moſt trivial expreſſions from one party operated 


like a call to arms upon the ether; all was diſcord and 


confuſion, reſembling a ſchool when the maſter quits his 
place. Things paſſed on in this manner, without any 
material- occurrence, for ſome time; during which J ob- 
tained a place, which gained me the favour and patronage 
of many of the nobility, eſpecially ſuch as were about 
the queen, whom I had frequently the honour of * 
0 | 0 
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She has been a fine woman, indeed is fo ſtill, but ſorrow 
has left ravages on her perſon that time will not now re- 
pair. The king was a very corpulent man, about fix feet 


high; and, if we might judge from his appearance, poſ- 


ſeſſed more good nature than underſtanding. The dau- 
phin is a fine ſprightly boy, about nine years old. The 

rinceſs a delicate girl, not unlike the queen in perſon, 
The royal family were at that time little better than pri- 
ſoners in the Chateau of the Thuilleries; every day at e- 
leven they went to maſs in the royal chapel, where the 
public had admittance to ſee them, and in the apartments 
as they paſſed. At noon, if the weather was tolerable, 
the king uſually took an airing, when the garden-gates 
were thrown open to the people, to ſee him mount his 
horſe. He rides in great jack-boots, ſuch as are worn by 
his poſtillions, and looks better on horſeback than on foot, 
as he waddles very much in his gait. He was uſually ac- 
companied by two or three gentlemen, and a detachment 
of his garde du corps, who, when he mounted, would 
cry, Vive le Roi! but his ſubjects regarded him as he 


paſſed with a ſullen filence, that ſufficiently evinces how 


little he was beloved by them. Indeed there was very 
little loſt between them, they regarding him as a tyrant, 
aiming to reattain arbitrary power, and trample them more 
than ever under his feet: and he conſidered them as rebels 
that have deprived him of his rights, and inſulted him by 
placing a limited ſceptre in his hand, But what a ſole- 
ciſm in politics did they commit, in placing a man on 
the throne, who had deſerted it by a ſhameful flight; en- 
deavouring to eſcape from the trammels of a conſtitution 
he had ſworn to protect. Was the man, was the mo- 
narch, who could thus trifle with an oath, again to be 
truſted with the care of the people he had abandoned ? 

How did the king exerciſe his new-acquired power? — 
As cemmon-ſenſe might have told them he certainly 
would, He, who had once forfeited the Tacred faith he had 
ſo ſolemnly pledged, found no difficulty in ſwearing new 
oaths, and committing freſh treacheries; in employing e- 
very poſſible engine to forward the advances of the Auſ- 
trians and Pruſſians; ſigning with one had a declaration of 
War, and paying with the other the ennemy's troops. 
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From this double -dealing of the French king, we may 


juſtly date the miſeries that follow. All ſuch as I was 
z ſpectator of I will relate with truth. Nothing exte- 
nuate, nor ſet down aught in malice.” _ | 

F will begin with the 20th of June laft, the firſt day in 
which popular diſcontent began again to ſhew itſelf, In 
conſequence of the king refuſing to put his vero, that is to 
fay, the ultimate deciſton of yes or no, whence there is 
no appeal; — a power till then veſted in the monarch's 
breaſt by the nation, and the ſame that our king deſerved- 
ly enjoys, viz. that of deciding on the fate of criminals 
before condemned to die, or putting the aſſent or negative 
on bills that have paffed. both houſes ; — in conſequence of 
Louis refuſing to ſign two bills that had paſſed the Aſſem- 
bly, the one declariog his brothers traitors te the realm, 


and their eftates confiſcated; the other, baniſhing the re- 


fractory prieſts, who had refuſed to take the oath of fide- 
lity to the new form of government; the people aſſembled 
in vaſt crowds, ſurrounding the palace, and loudly demand. 
ed entrance. The king ſent to the mayor for a ſufficient 
number of guards to protect his perſon. A vaſt number 


came, and patrolled the gardens in ſmall diviſions : where- 


ever they found twenty cr thirty. perſons aſſembled, break- 
ing through and ſeparating them. They alſo drew up ſe- 
vera] cannon on the terrace; and, planting. them ready, 
paraded: with lighted matches. Notwithſtanding this ap- 


pearabce of danger, the. people in great crowds entered 


the palace, filling all the royal apartments; and even 
went ſo far as to force open the door of the apartment 
where the king was fitting. He preſented himſelf, aud, 


as a grenadier, , who was with him, told me, behaved with 


great perſonal bravery; defiring them, if it was his life 
they ſought, to take it. The queen, with the dauphin in 
her hand, thinking they were going to aſſaſſinate him, 


ruſhed between, and, falling at his feet, begged of them 


to kill her firtt, They offered him a red cap, — the em- 
blem of the Jacobin party; he took it, put it on his head, 
and, taking a bottle in his hand, drank to the health of 
the nation. They then inſiſted on his ſigning the two 


bills- in queſtion, and a deputation from the Aſſembly 
waited on him tor that purpoſe. He deſired twenty-four 


hours 


Wn x, 


hours to conſider of it, and with much difficulty carried 
bis point; the.people at laſt evacuating the palace, and re- 
tiring peaceably home. 

Having thus narrowly eſcaped the fury of his enraged 
ſubjects, when the palace was cleared, he ordered all the 
gates to be ſhut, doubled the guards at every avenue, and 
formed a kind of encampment in the garden; he alſo iſſued 
peremptory orders, that no one ſhould have admittance, 
but ſuch as preſented a ticket, which were diſtributed to 
none but thoſe who had particular buſineſs with the court. 
Theſe proceedings gave great umbrage to the people, who 
conſidered the ſhutting up of the royal gardens as an in- 
fringement of their liberties, and occaſioned many brails 
between them and the centinels at the gates. 

On ſome days they would open the terrace which goes 
round the garden, and admit the public. It was on one 
of theſe, that a Mr. Deſpremenil, formerly one of their 
miniſters, and known to be a ſtaunch friend to the court, or, 
in their own words, a ſtrong ariſtocrat, was ſo imprudeat 
as to walk there, He was ſoon recognized by the people, 


and followed, F — the crowd preſs exceedingly upon 


him, he turned, and aſked the meaning of it. Some one 
called him by name; he replied, Ves, gentlemen, I am 
Deſpremenil; what would you have? He had no ſooner 
ſpoke, than he received a blow from a ſabre, which was 
repeated till he fell. His friend, who was with him, call- 
ed a guard to ſave him, if poſſible, from the fury of the 
mob; this, however, was not effected, till they had drag- 
ged him from the place where he fell to the Palais — 
nearly half a mile. Here I ſaw him in the hands of the 
foldiers, who had reſcued him, with not a piece of his 
clothes to cover him ; and ſo mangled and bloody, it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to believe it was a man. -Notwithſtand- 
ing this treatment, he recovered, none of his wounds 

being motal. | 
The news of theſe diſturbances in the capital induced 
Monſ. La Fayette to leave his army, and come unattended 
to town, to inform the Aſſembly of his ſentiments on the 
inſolent behaviour of the people to their ſovereign. This 
he bravely performed ; reprobating, in a manly and ſpirit- 
ed manner, the mayor and miniſters of the police to _ 
* aces, 
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faces, for their neglect, in ſuffering a ſhameleſs rabble to 
infult their king. Tneſe ſentiments turned againſt him. 
ſelf the tide of popular clamour; and the Jacobin party, 
who ſecretly vowed his ruin, ſeized the preſent occaſion to 
paint his conduct in a moſt infamous light. Not having, 
however, as yet entirely converted their maſters, the mob, 
to their way of thinking, Fayette eſcaped back to hiz 
poſt unhurt ; having firſt paid his reſpects to his royal maſ- 
ter and miſtreſs, and aſſured them of his cndeavours to 
protect them from a repetition of ſuch outrages. His en- 
' nemies, meanwhile, ſet every engine to work to accom- 
Pliſh his ruin; — repreſenting him as a rebel, in leaving 
his poſt without orders from the nation; pointing out 
the marked preference he paid the queen, by waiting on 
her on his firſt arrival, before he went to the Aſſembly ; 
and a thouſand reports they circulated, to blacken his 
character, and deſpoil bim of the public confidence. At 
Jength they completed their purpoſe, What is ſo incon- 
tant as that weather-cock, public opinion, or popular 
favour? Fayette, the great, the wiſe, the celebrated, Fa- 
yette, experienced this. He, who was looked upon as the 
champion of liberty, the ſaviour of his country, the 
Waſhington of France, was now declared a traitor to the 
Rate, a price ſet upon his head, and his name conſigned to 
infamy. The news of his countrymens ingratitude ſoon 
reaching him, he withdrew, with a part of his army, into 
the town of Sedan. But here, not thinking himſelf ſe- 
cure, among a people ſo eaſily ſeduced from their princi- 

Pos he, with his council of officers, left an army no 
longer worthy of their general, and, in ſpite of their 
diligent ſearch after him, had the good fortune to elude 
the vigilance of his enemies. | 

Fayette's accuſation and flight, cauſing an univerſal ſtir 
among the people, the Aſſembly took advantage of the 
moment; and, to increaſe the panic, cauſed ſtandards to 
be erected in every part of the city, with this emphatical 
infeription, — The caumntry is in danger | — Thus, as it were, 
putting the people on their guard againſt ſome hiddes 
treaſon ready to burſt forth, Meanwhile, the progreſs of 
the Auſtrian arms made it neceſſary to reinforce their ar- 
mies on the frontiers ; for this purpoſe, ſtages were erected 
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people, and a tremendous diſcharge of cannon proclaimeg 
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in all the public places for enliſting recruits; all fizes 


and all ages were taken, and volunteers offered themſelves 
in great numbers, : 

'Meanwhile, great preparations were making to celebrate 
the grand fete of the confederation, As I had heard ſo 
much of the preceding ones, I was determined to ſee this; 
for which purpoſe I went early to the Champ de Mars, a 
large plain, in front of the Military ſchool, where the 
youth performed their evolutions, This building, one of 
the moſt ſuperb in Paris, was the academy for training 
the young nobility to arms; and, from among them, the 
king's body-guard was uſually choſen, Round the field 
were banks thrown-up, for the ſpectators to view the cere- 
mony, and tents pitched for the municipal officers of Pa- 
ris; alſo one, by way of ornament, for each of the eigh- 
ty-three departments of France. The trees on each fide 
were decorated with ribbons, and the cap of liberty at 
top; in the midſt was the altar of the country, on which 


a tree of liberty was alſo planted; at the four corners were 


four beacons, on whicl.' they burned incenſe. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon the royal family arrived; and 
appeared at the balcony of the Military School, which 
was ornamented with rich canopies for their reception; 
the little dauphin wore a uniform the ſame as the natienal 
guards, The way from the door of the ſchool to the al- 
tar was lined with the king's body-guard, who formed an 
alley through which he was to paſs. The reſt of the plain 
was filled with the National Guards, and detachments of 
troops from every department of France. One of the 
king's guard, fearing ſome accident might happen to the 
perſon of the king, propoſcd to his comrades to bind 
themſelves by a folemn oath to defend him from all poſh» 
bility of an attack, by keeping the paſſage impenetreble, 
permitting none but themſelves to approach him, They 
inſtantly, as one man, drew their ſwords, and ſwore to 
preſerve him or periſh, They kept their oath accordingly, 
and, though many attempts were made to get near him 
as he paſled, tney were fruitleſs. His guard even aſcended 
with him, contrary to cuſtom, to the top of the altar; 
where, when he had ſworn, a ſignal announced it to the 


it 


| 1% i. | 
it to the world, The queen kept her opera-glaſs ſtedfaſtly 


fixed on the king, from the time he quitted the balcony 
till his return. They retired, followed by a vaſt number 


of troops; but theſe were not ſufficient to protect them 


from the hiſſings of the people. ; 
This behaviour of the king's guard did not eſcape the 


notice of the Jacobins, who thought it was time to apply 
' a-remedy, Accordingly they were accuſed of being cor. 


rupted, to ſerve the king in oppoſition to the nation; and, 
by a decree from the Aſſembly, were diſbanded, and an c- 
qual number of national guards put in their place. 

This perpetual miſunderſtanding between the king and 
the people, and the conſtant bickerings which happened in 
political diſputes were but ſo many preludes to a gathering 
ſtorm, which burſt forth in all its horrors on the memora- 
ble 1oth of Auguſt, 1792. I will endeavour to be clear 
and faithful in the relation. ST, 

On the day of the gth, vaſt numbers of carriages were 
obſerved going to. and from th: Thuilleries, and a more 
than ordinary number of the nobility were at the levee, 
From this buſtle, it was conceived ſome extraordinary bu- 
fineſs was in agitation, Towards the evening the viſitors 
increaſed, conſiſting of the firſt people of rank then reſi- 


dirg at Paris. This intelligence reached M. Peiion, the 


mayor, who, ever keeping a jealous eye on the king's pro- 
2 ſuſpecting ſome new ſcheme, went in perſon to 
the palace at two o'clock in the morning : he found it as 
reported unuſually crowded ; and, as it was told him, they 
talked- loudly of aſſaſſinating him in the apartments, he 
contrived to let the Aſſembly know of bis ſituation. They 


were then fitting, and commanded him inſtantly to the bar 
of the Houſe, to preſerve his life. His report of what he 


had ſeen at the palace ſoon ſpread over the city, and the 
drums inſtantly beat to arms; the tocſin, or alarm bell, 
which is never rung but in caſes of the extremeſt danger, 
founded in every pariſh ; and, at day-break, the whole city 
Was in motion. 

The court, in the mean time, were not idle; the night 
was paſſed in council, wherein it was determined the king 
ſhould review” the troops at day- break in the garden, and 


ſound their ſentiments, The Swiſs they were already _ 
. | 8 [©] 5 
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1 
of, as they had been kept in pay ſome time, and had each 
their departments allotted then t in eaſe of ſucceſs. According- 
ly, at fix o'clock, the troops were aſſembled to the number 
of ten thouſand, and paſſed in review before the king, who 
expreſſed much ſatistaction at their appearance, converſing 


familiarly with the men. When the officers at length put 


the queſtion to them, by aſking them to cry Vive le Rat! 
the Swiſs anſwered as they wiſhed, but the national guards 
were ſilent. The demand was again repeated, when they 
filed off, aud left. the ground. | | 
Notwithſtan Jing this diſcouraging appearance, the court 
were de:erryined ro purſue the ſcheme, and venture the 


ſucceſs of the day on the courage of the Swiſs alone. 


They were accordingly planted at all the windows of the 


palace, in their barracks, and at the cannon in the court: 


in this order they waited the arrival of the people. The 
king, having thus laid the train and applied the match to 
it, inſtead of putting himſelf, like a brave man, at the 
head of thoſe troops who were to fight for his crown and 
life, in conformity to his former conduct, fled with his 
family to the protection of that Aﬀembly, whoſe ruin he 


boped he had effectually contrived 


The Marteillois, who had come to Paris to have the 
grand queſtion decided, whether the king had not, by his 
repeated treacheries, forfeited his right to the throne ? 


were the firſt who appeared in arms on the Place de Carou- 


ſel. They were ſoon joined by numbers of the citizens, 
whom the alarm had aſſembled; ſome with muſkets, o- 
thers with pikes, or ſuch inſtruments as came to hand, 
They advanced in a body to the gates, which were opened 
on their demanding entrance; and the Swiſs, holding up 
their caps on their bayonets in token of friendſhip, invited 
them to advance; which they did within ten yards of the pa- 
lace; Having thus drawn them into the middle, ſo that they 
could take them in every direction, they threw them cartridges 


from the -windows, which the unthinking mob were gid- 


dy enough to ſcramble for: this was the fignal to fire, when 
a tremendous croſs diſcharge of muſketry and cannon took 
place at the ſame moment, ſweeping them in every direc 
tion, and laid upwards of three hundred in the duſt, The 
reſt, aftonjſhed for a moment, drew back; but, exaſpera- 
ted at the treachery of their * rallied and returned 
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' the charge like furies rather than men. The combat was 


fierce and bloody for near an hour, during which time the 
people were three ſeveral times in poſſeſſion of the cannon 
of the Swiſs, and as often Joſt them, every man at the guns 
being killed; in ſhort, ſuch was the conduct of the Swiſs, 
that, at one time, victory ſeemed inclined to declare for 
them. They.drove the mob before them in two directions ; 
one party took the route of the Place Vendome, where I 
met them, ſcreaming as they ran, They fire the cannon on 
the people] I was not long left in doubt of this; the cannon 
were actually playing down the ſtreet, and the people fell on 
every fide, Let me not omit mentioning tht | alſo ſaw 
many of the national guards ranged with the Swiis, and firin 

en the people; theſe traitors thus joining which ever fide 
appeared to them the ſtrongeſt ; for, in an hour afterwards, 
when the Swiſs in their turn ran, not a blue coat was to 
be ſeen among them, being then mingled with the mob. 
The cavalry arriving, turned the fortune of the day; theſe 
brave fellows rode to the charge with a fury that bore down 
all oppoſition, and again recovered the cannon, The dwiſs 
now took to their heels, I paſſed with difficulty through ſe- 
veral ſtreets, till I gained the Rue St. Honore, at that end 
near the Palais Royal, which was another ſcene of action; 
where the Swiſs were as yet victorious, though the ground 
was obſtinately diſputed; and the numbers of dead and dy- 
ing men they carried by each moment proved how much 
the people ſuffered. They were allo particularly careful in 
preſerving their dead, while the bodies of the Swiſs were 


left on the ſpot, and afterwards cut in ſmall pieces by the 


enraged populace, The Gens d*Armerie again arrived to 


the aſſiſtance of the foot, and again brought victory with 


them: the reſt, fired by! their example, ſeconded their 
charge, and, in leſs than ten minutes, brought the limbs 
and heads of the Swiſs on the points of their pikes. lhe 
Swiſs, having exhauſted all their ammunition, even to the 
laſt button on their jackets, took to flight: the people fol- 
lowed them to the palace, and even the very women, with 


fabres in their hands, joined the purſuit, entering cloſe at 


the heels of the others: a dreadful carnage enſued ; the 
eat ſtair-caſe leading to the guard-chamber, the gallery, 
and all the royal apartments, were filled with dead, In vain 


C'F-F | . 


they begged for quarter, none was | given; the domeſties, 


and all that were found in the palace, were put to death; 
ſome, leaping from the windows, and others being thrown, 
were caught on the points of the bayonets and pikes. 
Numbers fled into the garden, but, that being ſurrounded 
on all ſides, they were there maſacred: the porters at each 
of the gates ſhareu the ſame fate, A regiment of Swiſs, 
quartered about two leagues from Paris, hearing of the fi- 
tuation of their comrades, haſtened to their aſſiſtance; and 
had reached the Place Louis XV. when they were met by 
the people, who inſtantly charged, and cut moſt of them to 
pieces; ſuch as eſcaped were ſent priſoners to the Palace de 
Bourbon, of whom we ſhall ſpeak farther. - , 

I was obliged to remain a ſad ſpectator this day of more 
ſeenes of horror than I withed; it being i npoſſible to paſs 
the ſtreets to get home, Two grenadiers, coming up to 
talk with a lady near the ſpot, I inquired which way they 
were going; and, finding it was my road, requeſted them 
to let me walk with them, as | was exceedingly inconveni- 
enced alone, being ſtopped every inſtant to demand what I 
did without arms. They politely acquieſced; and, taking 
one of them by the arm, we turned out of the Rue St. Ho- 
nore, intending to gain the Pont Neuf, pafling by the old 
Louvre; but, when we had reached the corner, we met 
a detachment of cannon and muſk-teers, who began the at- 
tack on the Louvre. A detachment of Swiſs was lodged 
in the apartments on that ſide, to form a diverſion and ſe- 
parate the people; they returned the fire from the windows, 
and I was obliged to ſtand the chance of the moment between 
my two comrades, who fi ed with the reſt. The Swiſs were 
ſaon diſlodged from their poſt by the cannon, A few of the 
people fell at this corner; one man almoſt at our feet; but, 
when the cannon advanced, fo that | could paſs them, thanking 
my two friends for their civility, I took my leave and purſued 
my way to the Pont Neu, which was full of wounded and 
dead men lying on mattraſſes, brought for the moment out 
of the ſlaughter. Theſe ſights had no attractions to detain 
me there; I haſtened to embrace my family, to whom, 
thanks be to God, I returned ſafe; and they, living in a 
retired quarter of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, (though 
they knew, by the report of the guns, there was ſome 
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© Condemned at fix in the eyening, and ſuffergd-hetween nine 


a commotion in the eity,) had not then learnt how ſerious 
the affair was; ſo that, though they were anxious for m 


ſafety; they had not ſuffered ſo much as they would have 

done had they known the particulars, I cannot pretend 
to ſay I ſaw the aſter- tranſactions of that day, fince I aſ- 
ſure- the reader | had no inclinations to riſk the ſame dan- 
gers I had eſcaped from for farther obſervation ; but we 


| heard the report of the muſketry and cannon all the even- 


ing, We alſo ſaw, from the top of our houſe, the flames 
aſcend ing from the Swiſs barracks, in front of the Thuille- 
ries, i 

Towards evening, a M. Clermont Tonnere, who lived 
in our ſtreet, a member of the National Aſſembly, was 
ſeized by the mob in the Rue de Sevre, at the back of our 
houſe, as he was going home, and accuſed of being in the 


ſecret of the intrigues of the court. This was enough: 


they beheaded him with a ſabre in the ſtreet; and nearly a- 
bout the ſame time his ſon met the ſame fate, in the gar- 
den of the Thuilleries. He was alſo a member of the 
Aſſembly, The bodies were, in the evening, conveyed to 
his houſe, and this ſpectacle of horror preſented to his 
wife. The ſavages did not murder her with their hands, but 


nature could not ſuſtain this barbarous ſhock, — ſhe died 
. the next morning of grief. Thus was a whole family, in 
twelve hours, extinct. | : 


The night at length covered, with her ſable mantle, a 
day, in which not leſs than ſeven or eight thouſand people 
periſhed ; of the Swiſs regiment ſcarcely a body was leſt 
not diſmembered, The moit diligent ſearch was now made 
after all ſuch as were ſuppoſed to be privy to the plot, 


The ſhallow artifice of the king was eafily ſeen through; 


and, beginning with him, they deprived him of the exer- 
eiſe of all his functions, and ſent him priſoner, with his 


family, to the Temple. A tribunal was inſtituted to try 


thoſe who were taken up on ſuſpicion; and a guillotine, 
the machine for beheading criminals, erected in the Place 
de Carouſel, oppoſite the great gate of the palace, for ſuch 


as ſhould be convicted. The firſt who ſuffered by it was 


the Chevalier &Aigremont, accuſed of having a principal 
ſhare in the management of his maſter's deſigns, He was 


and 
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end ten, dying with great calmneſs and intrepidity. With 
no leſs fortitude followed M. La Porte, intendant of the 
civil. liſt; he was condemned for keeping ſpies in pay, for 
the purpoſe of conveying intelligence to the enemy, and 
of holding a correſpondence with the emigrants, He ſuf- 
fered three hours after his condemnation, — I ſaw him 
die. | A. | 
Du Roſoy, the editor of an ariſtacratic newſpaper, was 
the next. He had taken very great liberties with the pre- 
ſent heads of the nation ; and, poor fellow, paid for his 
wit the forfeit of his head. He told the people, be was - 
proud to die for his king on the day of St. Louis, which 
it happened to. be. 
About this time, the rapid progreſs of the Pruſſian arme 
alarmed the people; and the taking of Longwi and Ver- 
dun not alittle increaſed the panic. They were determi- 
ned to muſter an army that ſhould ſwallow the Auftrians ; 
and, if numbers could effect it, they were determined to 
ſtop their career. But, before they went to encounter the 
enemy, they were retolved to perform ſome exploits at 
home The firſt thing they ſet about was defacing every 
thing that bore the ſtamp, or had the leaſt affinity, to ro- 
— ne noble ſtatues of Henry IV. on the Pont 
euf; Louis XV. at the place of that name; Louis 
XIII. at the Place Veidome; Louis XIV. at the Place 
Viftoire, and another at the Place Royal; theſe maſter - 
pieces of art, the admiration of travellers, and the orna- 
ment of the city, were in an inſtant overturned ; and the 
metal which compoſed them melted down for cannon. 
Many fine pieces of ſculpture, that were trophies of the 
greatneſs of their former kings, were now become ſo many 
eye-ſores to the people, who accordingly pulled them 


Had their fury ſtopped here, and their vengeance been 
only wreaked on ſtone and ſtatues, it would have been 
well; but, grown arrogant in deſtruction and inſolent in 
the exerciſe of lawleſs power, they reſolved on the com- 
miſſion of crimes, that will be an everlaſting blot in the 

annals of France, Every priſon was by this time filled 
with thoſe apprehended on ſuſpicion of being privy to the 
plot of the zoth gf Auguſt ; and the guillotine did not ap- 
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pear to the mob to make a ſufficient diſpateh 3 wherefore, 
theſe gentry, who were at that time literally the rulers of 
the nation, determined on a ſpeedier courſe, by taking the 


executive as well as judicial power into their -own 
bands. 8 3 N | 
They began with: the refractory prieſts, who had refuſed 


tak ing the oath of fidelity to the new conſtitution. Theſe 


bach been baniſhed by a decree-of the Aſſembly, and fifteen 


days allowed them to depart the kingdom in; but a quick. 
er paſſage was now found them. As many as were in pri- 


ſon were brought out, and maſſacred in cold blood. This 
bloody work begun on Sunday afternoon, September 2, 


and ſpread, with moſt unparalleled fury, in the convent: 
of the Carmes, within a quatter of a' mile from us; one 


hundred and eighty were ſlaughtered in private houſes; in 


the ſtreets, wherever à prieſt was found, that was known 
not to have taken the oath, he was led to the place of 
—A 5 <0. | F 

Theſe monſters had now waded fo: far in blood, that 


cruelty became familiar to them; and they were determin- 
od to vreſt the ſword from the hands of! the law, and erect 


2 tribunal of their own,, Their manner of proceding was 
tbis: When a formidable! band of theſe armed ruffians had 
entered one of the priſons, one of them aſſumed! the of- 


ce of judge; and, holding in his hand a liſt of the names 

| as were: confined there, he called them over, and 
the unhappy culprits were obliged to appear when demand- 
et; When the criminal appeared, the judge, laying his 
hand upon his head, demanded of- his fellow-ſavages, if 
they might, it honour, releaſe that man. If his crime 
was: for debt, they anſwered, No! and he was ordered to 
paſs. by ſuch a door, where the mob was ready to receive 


him,. He, from the ſentence, expecting no other than 


immediate death, was agrecably diſappointed to find him- 
ſelf ordered to» cry ive la Nation! and enliſt for the 


.  Yrormers. On the other hand, ſuch! as were confincd on 


the bare ſuſpicion of treaſon, hen it was demanded if the 
nation might acquit them ? the juty anſwered, Yes! A. 
fatal. ſięm for the criminal! who, thinking he was going to- 


be ſot at liberty, was ordered to paſs by a different door, 
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| where his executioners were ready to receive * and be 
was inftantly murdered. Ss 


This was all the form of the trials of ge new werger 

juſtice; what claim it had to that ſacred ame, the facts 
— determine. 
By this bloody proceſs fell M. Montmorin, . 
miniſter of France, who had been tried and acquitted of 
the crimes laid to his charge; but, this not comenting the 
people, he was detained till their farther pleeſure was 
| known. His corpſe was dragged through the ſtreets, and 
weated with indignities too ſhocking to mention, Mujor 
Bachman, the commander of the Swiſs gua ds, an aged 
and reſpectable officer, when they ſeized him, and were 
going to behead him with their ſabres, begged of chem te 
let him die by the guillotine. This grace was accorded 
him; and he was accordingly tried ang executed, all in the 
{pace of a hour. 

But, among their enormities, none exceeded their treat- 
ment of the princeſs Limballe: this lady, the favourite 
and conſtant attendant of the queen, had accompanied her 
royal "miſtreſs to the place of her confinement, ts do the 
neee ſſary office of a men al ſervant, that others might not 
be witneſs to royalty in diſtreſs, The mercileſs mob, e- 
ver ready to contribute to the ſorrows of the queen, 
knowing the friendſhip between her and this lady, and, 
thinking the diſſolving it would coſt royalty a pang, en- 
tered the Temple, and,, before her miſtreſs, commanded 
her to priſon, The parting was truly intereſting, and 
worthy of the noble ſufferers. The queen has ever ſoce 
refuſed all other attendance; and, if the is living at this 
moment; makes her own bed, The princeſs Was eonduct- 
ed to the BiſcE: re; and, when her crime was read to her, 
it was, O heinous tranſgrefſion | | an inviolable- attachment 
to her royal miſfreſs, Her judges -off-red to ſpare her 
life, if ſhe would cry. Vive. la Nation! But ſhe, ſeeing 
their defign was only to mock ner, diſdained to proſlitute 
her tongue; and firmly anſwered, „ I have lived as 2 
* princeſs, I will die as one; | know nothing but my 
life will eontent you ; take jt, it is but one more added to 
the enormous hift of your crimes, — they will one day de a- 
aged” — They took her at her word; and, on the ſpot 
ſeparated 


19 (-24-) | 
| ſeparated her head from her body, and, placing it on a 2 
' Pike, with her entrails on another, they tied a rope round 
"the feet of the naked body, and began a ſhameful pro- 
ceſſion through the ftreets, ſtopping oppoſite her houſe ; 
and, to complete their infamy, entering the Temple, and 
-commanded the king and queen to the window, where they 
| preſented the mangled remains of their beloved and fa. 
7 vourite friend. ; 
Were I to relate particular anecdotes of each unfortu · 
nate victim of theſe commotions, it would fill a volume; 
- ſuffice it to ſay, that, no doubt, ſome culpable, but much 
more innocent, blood was ſhed. The number of people 
maſſacred in the city of Paris only, in the courſe of for- 
' ty-eight hours, was eſtimated at leaſt at ten thouſand ! — 
Thus had theſe courageous volunteers proved their valour 
to their countrymen, by attacking, and totally deſtroying, < 
in cold blood, a number of unarmed men, After parti 
with the laurels they had thus gained, they went to me 
the enemy; finging, in a triumphant-manner, as if they 
were returning from a victory, ga ire / ‚ 
A proof of French courage, which may ſerve for an epi- 
tome of the whole nation, may be gathered from the fol- 
towing fact: | . 
Being a ſtranger, I had been hitherto exempt from 
mounting guard; but, in theſe diſorderly times, they hint- 
ed to me it would be taken well by the ſeftion, if J made 
a. patrol with them; which I gccordingly did; and, the 
Fist night, the company I was in were ordered to mount 
uard on the Swiſs confined in the Palais de Bourbon, 
his is an immenſe building, rather like a town than a 
*. houſes contiſting of many ſpacious courts, all which 
©» we had to croſs, after entering, to arrive at the part where 
the Swiſs were lodged, When the great gate, which o- 
= pened to receive us, ſhut again, the creaking of the hinges 
_ electrified our party; who began to inquire how many we 
were? Upon a muſter, we found our number forty-eight; 
they then very naturally inquired the number of the Swiſs, 
which was near two hundred; but the conſideration that 
we had arms and they had none kept up our ſpirits, in 
croſſing the large ſquare and covered ways, till we came to 
the garden, which runs by the river-ſide. Here we were 
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fationed, oppoſite the apartments in which the priiftiers 


were lodged; and here the converſation ran high on the 
ſuppoſition, if the Swiſs ſhould riſe, what was to be done? 


Some few made a ſhow of reſiſtance, but the majority took 


the more prudent precaution of looking for the eaſieſt place 
to get oyer the wall. Experienced generals could have done 
no more than ſecuring a good retreat, Freſh patrols ari- 
ving every half hour, as our numbers increafed our hearts 
gained courage; and ſome of the maſt hardy at length 
ventured to. peep into the priſoners apartments, to ſee how 
they were employed when, behold, theſe men, whoſe 
imaginacy inſurrection had given ſo much uneaſineſs to 
their guard, were, almoſt to a man, faſt aſleep on the rich 
ſofas, chairs and carpets; for, by the bye, their priſon 
was no mean one, being the richeſt apartments of the 


prince Conti, brother to the king, who formerly kept 


three thouſand domeſtics in livery and conſtant pay. 


« Cowards are cruel; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to ſave ! 


The latter is not the characteriſtic of a F renchman: for 
the humble ſituation of the Swiſs priſoners could not fi 
cure them from the taunts and reproaches of thair vain» 


glorious victors. To ſuch as talked reaſonably, the men 


owned they were betrayed, being. promiſed the tupport of 
all the national guards: and the French nobility, who had 


ſworn to ſtand by them, when the moment of trial came, 


were not to be found; being each one concealed in ſome 
corner for his perſonal ſafety, and they were Jeft alone to 
ſtand the chance of the day. How they behaved, thou» 
ſands of widows and orphans have cauſe to remember, 
The fate of theſe untortunate men, who had fold their 


faith for a paltry bribe and a courtier's promiſe, Was de- 


cided among the exploits of the new police. The private. 
men were ſet at liberty, and the officers put to the ſword, 
their bodies being ſcattered on the new bridge, formerly 
called the Pont de Louis XVI. now the Pont de la Liberte. 
Carts were employed all day long in carrying the dead to 
pits dug in the fields, where they were thrown in. I met 
Jeveral of thoſe carts, and 3 wretches capering and ſing- 
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ing their favourite air, while trampling on the corpſes th 


Another patriotic thought fired them at this time, 


which proved fatal to many of them: this was plundering 
the tombs and churches of the leaden coffins, to melt 
down for caſting bullets, Upon opening them, a peſtilen- 
tial vapour flew from the bodies, and ſuffocated numbers; 


indeed, the contagion began to ſpread fo much, that, with 


that and the vapour from the number of dead bodies, a 
plague was feared as the conſequence. A decree, therefore, 


was paſſed, forbidding ſuch attempts in future. 


I beg the reader's permiſſion, in this place, to make 
ſome corrections on our public papers; whoſe ſtatements 
of particular facts, happening at this period in Paris, are 
exceedingly inaccurate, T heir correſpondents were certain- 
ly miſinformed, or, what appears moſt probable to me, 
they bad no correſpondent there; but, preſuming on the 


public curioſity, have created ſome anecdotes, and exagge- 


rated others which were bad enough before. 
For the ſatisfaction of the public at large, and indivi- 


duals who may be intereſted, I beg leave to inſert the fol- 


lowing : . 8 4 TP | 
Three men were condemned to, ſuffer at the Place de 
Greve, one of them, the Abbe Savade, for forging aſlig- 
nats. The prieſt requeſted to be taken before the mayor, 
as he had ſomething of importance to diſcover. Accord- 
ingly. bis two companions ſuffered, and he was conducted 
to the Hotel, de Ville; where, it appearing his intention 
was only to cauſe a fruitleſs delay of: ime, he was te- 


— 


manded for exccution, which was immediately performed 
on him. The executioner, taking his head out of the 
- fack in which it dropped, as cruelty was become a faſhion, 


attempted" to ſhew it with a more than ordinary air to the 


people; and, while turning carleſsly on his heel with the 


head in his hand, a ſudden convulſion diſtorted the fea- 
tures, which ſo terrified the man that he loſt his balance; 
and, falling from the ſcaffold on the bayonet of a ſoldier 
who ſtood near, was ſo ſeverely wounded that it occafioned 
his death. | 8 ; 

It is with pleaſure I aſſure the public, that the following 


peiſons, pollitively affirmed in many of our prints " 


* . 
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be maſſacred, are not only alive, but ſome of them ia 


England. | bc 43 ag 
The Cardinal du Rochefoucault. — A guard was order- 


ed to his houſe, of which I with difficuity avoided 9 * 
one: my neighbour on the ſame ſtage went. They paſſe 


the night in his houſe, and his papers were examined, but 
nothing appeared to criminate bim. a 
- Both Madame and Mademoiſelle Touzel were alive 


| when I left Paris; long after they were killed in the En- 


gliſh papers. | 
Madame the princeſs Tarrante, I am particularly happy 
to ſay, is ſafe in England; ſhe arrived at the ſame inn 


 whete [ was, at Boulogne, two hours after me, and crofled 


ſafely to Dover almoſt immediately. | 

The ſhocking anecdotes related of the Counteſs de 
Chevre and children are equally untrue; as I affure the 
public, on the faith of an honeſt man, no ſuch circum» 
ſtance ever happened. | | | . 

The Pariſian mob have ſufficiently diſgraced Taman na- 
tare by their actions; but let even thoſe actions be re- 
corded with truth; vulgarly ſpeaking, let us give the devil 
his due, Among their modes of putting people to death, 
burning them alive was not one; not was there any pro- 
perty committed to the flames. I humbly conceive, when 
the editors of thoſe papers, who thus deſcribe theſe late e- 
vents, were preparing them for the preſs, they had recourſe 
to the” riots in London, in the year 1780, to piece out 
their original intelligence from France. For every man, 
reſident in Patis at that time, knows, with me, that all 
property was catefully preſerved; even the leaſt felony 
was puniſhed with inſtant death: and this conduct, in an 
otherwiſe ungovernable mob, was matter of aſtoniſhment 
— me, ſince they certainly ſought not plunder but 
3 1 FE Ss 
In the convent of the Carmes, very near the ſpot 
where I lived; both the number and the manner of the 
maſſacre are 'erroneous, When the mob arrived, a ſtrong 
party went into the garden behind the convent, and ſome 
entered, ordering the unfortunate prieſts (among whom 
were many biſhops, and other dignitaries of the church,) 
o ſurn out into the garden: the miſerable men demand2d, - 
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| if i vas to kill them? but received no other: anſwer from 
ir 


furly butchers, than to go; thus driving them behind, 
while the reſt fell upon them as they came out in a body: 
yet, from this terrible carnage, fourteen eſcaped over the 
IIs, though moſt of them wounded, One of theſe men 
Hos related it to me. | £2 | 
The Pariſians determining to ſettle all accounts with the 
Swiſs, a ſtrong party of the mob was, as it were, diſpatch- 
ed from the main body; to pay a viſit to a large Caſerne, 


or barracks, belonging ts them, two leagues from Paris: 


here they proceeded: in their uſual manner, deſtroying all 
they found. Meantime, the dreadful example at Paris had 
excited ſome commotion at Orieans ; and heavy complaints 
were made of the number of priſoners confined there. 
They were accordingly ordered under an eſcort to Paris; 
but their executioners met them at Verſailles, and, out of 


e killed fifty-two; the two ſurviving were ſaved, 


on proving that they were only ſervants attending, their 


maſters, and not impriſoned for any crime imputed to them, 
Among theſe, fell Monſieur le Duc de Briflac, formerly 


governor of the city of Paris. 


To give ſome degree-of colour to their proceedings, va- 


rious reaſons were aſſigned; the following were the moſt 
popular. | 


On the Sunday the maffacre began: a man, condemned 
for ſome paltry crime, was faſtened to the carcan (a kind 
of pillory) in the Place de Greye, with his crime written 


en his head; which is the puniſhment of thoſe convicted 
of pany offences not amounting to felony, who are thus ex- 


ed during an hour or two, according to the ſentence. 
This man's time being nearly expired, on a fudden he cried 
out, Vive le Roi Vue la Reine] Jive la Fayette! Au 
diable la Matin ]“ This was enough to fire the populace, 
who ſeized him, and would have torn him to pieces; but 
the municipal officers interferec, and begged he might be 
examined as to what were his motives for ſuch behaviour. 


It was accotdingly circulated, that this frantic wretch was 


privy to a plot, which was to be carried into execution as 
n as the troops ſhould be parted from Paris; in which 


all the priſoners were to have their liberty, and arms given 


them to aſſiſt in ravaging and plundering the city. _ 


far this ſtory wore. the air of probability; I leave to every 
man to make his own comment. But the poor lunatic was 
carried to the guillotine, and beheaded for his treaſon. 
Among the new regulations, an order was now iſſued for 


2 general ſearch to be made for arms, in the apartments 


and private houſes of the citizens: ſuch as concealed any, 
er refufed parting with them, were to be puniſhed with 
death on the ſpot, by the guard who made the ſearch. I 


did not eſcape. my ſhare of this buſineſs. Being alarmed . 


one morning, between three or four o'clock, with a violent 
knocking at the door, which continued incefiantly till Jo- 
pened it, which I did in my ſhirt; when in ruſhed a band 
of ruffians, their behaviour meriting no better term, armed 
with muſkets, ſabres, and pikes. I demanded their buſi- 
neſs; they anſwered, Lo ſearch for arms; which they in- 
ſtantly ſet about without ceremony. I requeſted them to have 
a moment's patience, while my wife ſlipped on her clothes, 
and I would give them a fabre, (which, by the bye, coft 
me thirty livres but three days before,) being alt the arms 
I had: but theſe poliſhed Frenchmen, or rather French 
monſters, would not wait; ruſhing into our chamber, and 
indecently turning my wife and child out of bed, to ſearch 
that we had no arms concealed in the matraſſes. Finding 
no more, they took my ſabre, promiſing me I ſhould be 
| fure to have — on applying for it at the ſection. 
I applied, and was ſhewn into a room, where were 
a few old fwords, which I ſuppoſe nobody would own ; but 


mine was too handſome to be returned: I never ſaw it 


again, : 
This ſearch for arms was followed by another for hor- 


ſes; and, in one afternoon, all the tables of the great ho- 
tels and houſes of the nobility were ſtripped ; they being o- 


bliged to. ſacrifice all they kept, excent two to draw the; 


carriage, for the defence of their country. Nay, they e- 
ven ſtopped many of the fiacres, or hackney-coaches, and 
took away the horſes, leaving the coach, with its grum- 
bling maſter, in the ftreet ; he ſcarcely daring to complain, 
for tear of loſing his life, for his want of patriotiſn, as they 
would term it, 

 Kiſtocrat, that it was not ſafe at this time to walk the 
| fſitreets 
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5 ſtreets in à round hat, except you choſe to be pointed at for 
a prieſt, | 


Every ſection was now ordered to furniſh its quota of 
recruits for the. frontiers; and they began to draw eve y 
tenth man, Many thus drawn were obliged to leave the. t 
diſconſolate families. But they had no occaſion to conti. 
nue this long; for ſuch numbers enrolled themſelves, that 


they could not furniſh the half with arms. Regimentals 


were out of the queſtion, ' except each volunteer could pur. 
chaſe his own. Their appearance anſwered to Falſtaff 's de- 
ſcription of his company — 4 ſhirt and a half among the 
whole, A leſſon or two completed their military education, 
there being no time to waſte ; and their drilling was truly 
E the ſpectator; for, when ordered to face a- 
bout, they ſtood like ſheep in a pen, ſome looking one 
way, ſome another. e 
©, Theſe were the troops ſent to reinforce M. Luckner, and 
the old general very quaintly wrote to the Aſſembly to re- 
call their volunteers, as men, without arms or diſcipline, 
were no ſoldiers. | | 


Paris was now pretty well exhauſted of fire-arms ; that 


is to ſay, of muſkets; but their place was ſupplied by the 
pikes, or ſharpened pieces of iron on long poles, like a ſer- 
geant's ſpontoon. All the blackſmiths were exempted from 
going to the frontiers, that a ſufficient quantity of theſe 


| Pikes might be made, to arm the inhabitants. 


Every place of amuſement was now ſhut up, and reli- 
gious rites turned out of the churches, to make room for 
aſſemblies of armed men; each ſection holding their debates 
and council in the church belonging to it; a tribune being 
erected oppoſite the preſident's chair, in imitation of the 
National Aſſembly, which now began to give place to the 
grand National Conmention. ee i 

Many of the new deputies being arrived, they took their 


place in the great hall of the Chateau of the Thuilleries, 
Whither the old Aſſembly waited on them to congratulate 
them. Many of the ancient- members being choſen into 
the new ſenate, particularly the chiefs of the Jacobine par- 
ty, ſuch as Petion, Talliard, Camus, Briſſot, Tnuriot, 
&c. &. The firſt decree they paſſed, was declaring 
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$ France to be no longer a monarchie government, but a 
Republic. 7 . 
Thus is the gayeſt and livelieſt city in the world, once 


the ſeat and fountain of pleaſure, changed into a dreary de- 
ſolated place; where murder ſtalks in all its horrors, and 
anarchy lets looſe her thouſand furies to ſcourge a miſerable 
people. Commerce is at a total ſtop, trade and manufac- 
tures are no more, law and juſtice are dead, and the 
wretched inhabitants in danger of falling a prey to an ap- 
proaching famine, to the enemy's ſword, or to the cruelty 
of their far greater enemies, thoſe within their own 
walls. We | | uy, 
To ſum up every thing, their unfortunate king was, on 
the 21ſt of January, 1793, brought to the ſcaffold, for, 
crimes which the ill- treatment of an over-bearing and un- 
juſt populace had driven him to commit. — In order not 
to interrupt this narrative, I have ſubjoined a ſhort account, 
of the life, trial, and execution, of this unhappy man; 
with a repreſentation of that machine by whigh ſo many- 
victims have untimely ſuffered ! NEO : 
Such a place could have few attractions to detain me 
longer; I, therefore, made application for my paſſport to 
return to England, which with much difficulty I obtained; 
and, diſpoſing of my little property as well as I could, 1 
agreed with a horſe- dealer for a horſe and cabriole to take 
us to Boulogne, and left Paris, where I had ſpent formerly 
many a happy, but lately many an uneaſy, hour, 45, th 
The firſt thing of note on the road, was the new Camp, 
beginning to be formed round Paris, at the diſtance of a- 
bout five Engliſh miles: this is to ſerve as the laſt ſtake. - 
It is pretty much advanced on the fide. of | | 
St. DENIS, a conſiderable village or town, fix miles 
from Paris; celebrated for being the burial-place of the 
French 'monarchs, who are interred in an ancient but: 
handſome cathedral here, We purſued our journey with» 
out interruption to 5 | | 
.ECOEN, a pleaſant little village, twelve miles from Pa- 
Tis. Here we were ſtopped by the town guard, who very - 
magiſterially demanded our paſſports : having ſatisfied theſe 
gentlemen, we were ſuffered to proceed. At the next 
village, we were ordered to turn out, that the guard might 
4 | of + 7A examine 
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ectnine dm Uhle, to fer that we lad „no arms con. 
_ cealed. Having gone through this ceremony, we arrived 


2 ; 
- MENIL' AUBRY, where we dined. And I here beg 
Jeave:to offer a hint to ſuch as would travel in France wi 


economy: — however ſingular or aukward it would appear 


to ſer à traveller enter the kitchen of an Engliſh inn, and 


begin bargaining with the cook for a joint of meat roaſting 
On che ſpit; it is not only cuſtomaty, but very neceſſary, 


in France; as, ſhould you omit agreeing for the price of e- 
y individual article of your dinner before you eat it, you 
will find the landlord, conſidering you as a yourg traveller, 
will not forget to make you pay ſwingingly for experi- 
* : | 


Alter dinner, we jogged on at an orderly pace, till 


eiecting a long train of powder-waggons going to the 
camp, we were commanded, by the advanced guard, to turn 
off the pave, and wait patiently on one fide, till the laſt 
waggon had paſt, and the rear guard ſhould permit us to 
proceed. Theſe orders we obeyed, as alſo to echo ſeve- 
ral” times, Hive” la Nation! and, without moleſtation, 
reached | ; | * | 

- CHANTILLY, diſtant from Paris ten leagues This 
was our firſt day's ſtage; and, putting up at a houſe kept by 
an Engliſh woman, we procured a comfortable cup of tea 


wich toaſt in the Engliſh ſtyle. Having ſome day light to 


ſpare, we employed it in viewing the magnificent palace of 
che prinee Conde, a deſcription of which 1 cannot under- 


_ take; as, inſtead of an hour, which was all the time we 


had, we might well have ſpent a year in contemplating its 
numerous beauties. The elegant theatre in the garden is 
deeorated with a vaſt profuſion of riches, no expence being 

"to render it a place adequate to the amuſement of 


_ kings and prinees. When they give any particular grand 
| piece, the ſtage is ſo contrived that they can lengthen it to 


an amazing perſpective, taking in a large part of the gar- 


den, making nature combine with art to heighten the 


beauty of the ſeene. To enter the palace, or chateau, 
Which. is ſurrounded witk water, you muſt croſs a draw- 
bridge. The apartments all beſpealt the magnificence of 
the owner; and it is with regret Law a muſeum of . 
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ties of all kinds, collected at an immenſe expence, cele- 
bdested by travellers and connoiſſeurs as one of the moſt 
complete ſelections in Europe, now deſerted by its owner, 
and leſt the prey of an inſolent and ignorant rabble, whe 
had already begun their depredations here, having ſtrip 


the lead from the ſtables, and thrown, down the arms that 


-praced the magnificent portal. Theſe ſtables contain falls 
for one thouſand horſes, with an ampnitheatre for leaping 
them, and balconies for the ſpectators. Within them, are 
allo commadious places for the dogs; and the archi- 
tecture of the whole building ſeems rather fit for a royal 
Ace. J 2 | 


Early next morning we left this charming ſpot, and 


reached 


CLERMONT, a village ſituated on a. high hill, to 
breakſaſt, Here we met great numbers of young recruits 
going to the frontiers, which we did during the whole day 
du the road; ſo that we were perpetually taking off our 

\ Hats and bawling Five la Nation ! which is the tribute ex- 

*, 8Hed from every paſſenger by theſe gentry, In the evening 

we were not very well pleaſed to find qurſelves obliged ta 

put up with our old quarters at fon oh lanes: 3 

_-BRETEUIL: The teader may remember this place in 

ie beginning of our narrative. I am ſure, if he had once 
flept there, he never would forget it. However, I this 

time prevailed on the chamber-maid to let us have a leſs 
artment than we had before, that we might at leaſt con- 
ourſelves by conceiting we ſlept in a room and not in 

n dungeon. We roſe at day- break, and purſued our jour- 

RS it ee TOTO SORT» 
AMIENS. Having given a-ſketch of this city, I ſhall 

only obſerve, that unfortunately we arrived on à maigre 

day I ſay unfortunately, for we had travelled all that 
day, and it was then two o'clock, without breaking our 

ﬀt; and, when I inquired what we could have for dinner, 
. they told me milk or ſoup-maigte, which is much the ſame. 

k 'was' with much perſuaſion we prevailed on the bigotted 

' Pickids to Kill us a fowl and roaſt it: they would not have 

. * partaken of it, I ſuppoſe,” on any account. However, we 
| got a Unnaer at laſt, and departed for | 1 
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7 FLIZCOUR, wbere..we ſupped, and flept at a very | 
comfortable, and, what is not very common in France, 3 
very clean, houſe. The next morning we reached 
" ABBEVIELE to breakfaſt; and, puſſung on pretty 
much that day, in the evening gained | 
MONT REAL, In the morning I took, a walk on the 
= ramparts to view the fortifications. Its ſituation on a hill 
i xenders it ſtrong by nature, but they have ſpared no paing 
i to give it the additional ſtrength of art; and it is efteem- 
| cd one of the ſtrongeſt places in this part of France, 
| The town is neat and exceedingly clean, the houſes well 
f | built; the proſpect from the ramparts is extenſive and over | 
| |  Þ pleaſant coun: ry; a ſmall river ſurrounds the place, 
which is about two miles in circuit. We breakfaſted 
here,. having but ſeven leagues to Boulogne. 
About the half-way, at Y L 
" SAMMIE, we were ſtopped; and, on my alightin 
from the'chaiſe, a file of muſketeers ſurrounded me, whole 
officer demanded our paſſports, which. he examined very 
minutely, - regarding our perſons to ſee if the deſcription 
tallied witk them. This learned body being ſatisfied, they 
returned them, and ſuffered us ta proceed; when we ar- 
rived within balf a league of Boulogne. Reing on high 
ground and the weather clear, we bad à moſt 2 
view of the town and port; but, what crowned the proſ- 
pect, and afforded us the moſt pleaſing ſenſationt, was the 
white cliffs of England, Which bounded the view, = 
Ns, again paſled examination before we were permitted 
enter, - þ ; WEED IC a 
BOULOGNE; which, except its fituation on 223 
qoaſt, might, without impropriety, be. called an Engl 
_ town, the hats bene two-thirds Engliſh, and the 
iſes built of brick. We thought ounſelves: at home 
| here. We flept at the ſter, an excellent inn, kept bvßß 
Mr. Knowles, where I would alſq recommend my coun- | 
: trymen who travel that way. 7 rye RE | 
1 The next morning we were conducted before a little 
| | _  hump-backed Abbé, the municipal officer of the town, wha 
| Vs ta ſign our paſſports befpre we. could embark; be received 
us very: politely, and ſigned them immediately, But we bad 
| Jet angthgx ceremony, which, was, te take them to the 
| | ' * Corps 
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| ficer, This gentleman choſe to embarraſs us a little; be- 


* cauſe the Abbe had not ſigned all the papers; which he 


ſaid was neceſſary, he was for detaining us, and ſending: 
us back to the Abbe to know the reaſon of it. The pack- 
et was, then ready to ſail, and, if this gentleman's obſti- 
nacy had not been over-ruled-by his colleagues in office, 


might probably have ſtaid in France another tide, 
y « * 


However, his ſcruples ſubſidiag, we embatked, and, with 
a fair wind, Keered out of the harbour, leaving, with 
Joyful hearts, a country, in which we had, through di- 
- vine Providence, eſcaped many imminent dangers. We 
Had pleaſant En five hours, and landed at Dover a» 
. bout five o'c 


#793 having been abſent from England fourteen months. 
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HEADING MACHINE, at Paris. 
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The GUILLOTINE, 


T H-E | . 
Life, Trial, and Execution, 


OF HIS MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY 


unis XV 


Late KING of FRANCE and NAVARRE, 


Who was executed, at Paris, January 21, 
1793, by his own Subjects, 


r OUTS XVI. late King of France, was born 
Auguſt 23, 1754; and, being heir apparent to the 


exown, was brought up and educated in ſuch a manner as 


. moſt likely to prepare and enable him to 
way the ſceptre with ſuch equity, judgement, and digni- 
ty, as the immenſe magnitude of the French government 


tequired; and, in the ear'y part of his education, gave 
uncommon proofs of pcſi-fling a lively genius. It is 
however ſaid that, as he approached to manhood, he be- 


came ſomeiking remiſs in his ſtudies, and varied in his 


principles; which, if true, and not proceeding from pre- 
Judice, muſt be too trifling to leſſen him in the eſteem of 
his ſubjects, as appears from what took place after his 
marriage with the Princeſs Maria Antonietta of Auſtria, , 
ſiſter to the late Emperor of Germany. On the 16th of 


May, 1770, and in che month of September following, 


560 perſons were killed or cruſhed to d-ath, by the-croud. 


is father Louis, then Dauphin of France, dying at Fon- 
tainbleau, on the 20th of December, 1765, in the 36th 
year of his age, and his mother Maria Sophia of Saxony 
died, at Verſailles, on the 13th of March, 1767, aged 
thirty five years. His grandfather Louis XV. was 


In to ſee the fire- works exhibited on that occaſion. 


taken ill of a fever, which was by ſome ſaid to be the 


ſmall-pox, and died, after a few days illneſs, at Ver- 
füllen, on the 10th of May, 1774, in the 64th year of 
es is ee, vw, | 's 
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his age, and the toth of his reign, being ſucceeded b 
Louis XVI. who I greatly beloved at the time he af. 
cended the throne of France, as may be plainly perceived 
by what follows. On the young King's paſſing through 


Paris, on his way to Muette, incredible numbers of peo. 


ple flocked about his majeſty, rending the air with their 
cries of ** Long live the King!” - The young monarch, 
moved at theſe tokens of their loyalty and at: achment to his 
perſon, put his head out of the coach; and repeatedly ex. 
claimed © Long live my people! your happineſs ſhall be 
the principal object of my care.” His Majeſty, farther 


to teſtify his heart-felt fatisfaction, had the price of bread- 
lowered, and made the following ſpeech to his miniſters 


in council, the 20th of May, 1774. 

„ My juſt grief muſt now give way to the more pref. 
fing duties of "royalty, I have affembled you in order to 
make my intentions known to you: I mean to be regu- 
larly preſent in council, and take the advice of ſuch whom 


I ſhall think worthy of it by their wiſdom and zealous 


attachment. Let every one of you be prepared at the 
time, to be by me appointed, to hold bimſelf in readineſs, 
and deliver me a true and faithful account of his tranſ- 
aRtiens in the department allotted. for him, and receive 


my commands for the execution of what may be deter. 


mined' in my council. As I have nothing in view but 
the'glory of my kingdom and the happinefs of my people, 


| your, concurrence alone to theſe objects will ſecure you 


wc 7 gl And, in order to promote the welfare 
the nation at large, he called the parliament together, 
which dined at three tables for the firſt time, 

This ſhort narrative is on'y intended to ſtate ſuch in- 
threffing points as appear moſt neceſſary to furniſh the 
caridid reader with a clear idea of the ſubject in view; 


and, with ſuch intent, we 5 Hy to paſs on to the 4th 


of Auguſt, 1777, when the King ſeemed inclinable to e- 


uf the American cauſe, by ordering their privateers to 


leave the French ports, which was not avy tarther put in 


foret than to preſerve appearances. And how far Louis 
XVI. endeavoured to ſuccour the Americans through- 
aut that war is too well Known to need inſertion, as 


the French forers,” by ſea and land, prov ed chiefly 112 


ſtrumental 
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ſtrumental in feparating them from the Britiſh govern» 
ment, and probably the cauſe of involving all F | ew ia 
the unheard-of calamities that have fince befallen that 
pationz for, during thaſe years that forces remained is | 
and. about America, it may reaſonably be expected that ' 
more or leſs of them did not only become acquainted with 
the language, but alſo with numerous publications put out 
by the people in their own behalf, which cannot be others 
wiſe conſidered than as full of inveRives againſt their mo- 
ther- country, from whoſe government they were endeay 
youring to ſeparate themſelves: and, if ſuch inflammatory 0 
pamphlets did not inffect the minds of all the French ſea- 
men and ſoldiers with ideas they had been no ways accuſtom- 
ed to, it, without doubt, infected many, and that in ſuck 
à manner as. not to be forgotten on their return to France; 
from which time a ſort of flame ſeems to have appeared 
among the inhabitants, which overſpread the whole king» 
dom in; ſuch a manner as todiminiſh the king's populatie | 
ty and bring on the revolution. that took place on'the 2ath ; 
of June, 2789, followed by his majeſty's flight to Var- 
vennes. in June 1791, and the death of 8 or 10,000 fab» 
diery and citizens on the 10 of Auguſt, I + and neat- 
if not quite, as many that were maſſacred in coal 
on the 2d of September, 1792, with the final. deſ- 
uRjon, of himſelf, family, relations, friends, and depen- 
ts, of vagioug. kigds, previous to his examination, - \ , 
which: is as follows: N10 

The Convention having ordered his majeſty to be con- | 
fined as a priſoner in the Temple, with. the-reſt-of his | 
family, from the 10th of Auguſt. to the 14th: of Decem- | | 
den 4792, when the mapor of Paris, by their order, | 
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eded to the Temple. When Louis received the 5 
ae] ahopt- 8; o'clock, in the morning, by ihe municipal 
Acer, informing bim, that the mayor of Paris was arri“ 
uad and would explain the matter. About one in the after. 
noon Louis leit the Temple, eſcorted by large bodies of 
| benſe;.and- ſot, under the command of Santerre. The- 
| mayor and; twe members of the Convention accompanied 

him in be carriage, atound which upwards of tbitty mu- 
| ViSipak oSigees: attended. The ann nt bf his 
| Jival being made at the door of the Convention, which 
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was before exceedingly tumultuous, was diſtinguiſhed by 


an awful ſtillneſs. The members were all ſeated ; the 
tribunes obſerved the moſt perfect ſilence; and the ſcene 


became highly grand and impreflive. It was imme iately 
decrecd, that Louis ſhould be brought to the bar. In the 


interval, Bartere, the preſident, made a ſhort ſpeech, in 
which he recommended to the members of the Aſſembly 
and citizens in the tribunes a ſtrict perſeverance of that 


decorum and die nity, which ſo momentous an occaſion be- 


came the majeſty of the people. Louis now entered the 
bar, accompanied by the mayor, commandant-general, 
and Etat-major of the Pariſſian guard, and preſented to the 
aſtonithed eyes of the inhabitants of Paris the novel and 
awful ſpectacle of a monarch appearing in a ftate of ac- 
cuſation before a tribunal compoſed of his own ſubjects. 


He was dreſſed in a plain fawn-colured riding- coat; ap- 

- peared perfectly compoſed, with a dignity of mein rather 
ſuited to a ſenſe of his former conſequence than his pre- 
ſent ſituation, and with a countenance ſomewhat more 


healthy than might have been expected. He looked 
round him with an air of ſurpriſe, yet without expreſſing 
any ftrong emotion, and ſeemed, for a ſhort time, to 


have his eye arreſted by the ſtandards captured from the. 
enemy, which were affixed as decorations on the ceiling 


of the hall. + Having taken his ſeat ai the bar, being 


| previouſly informed that he might do ſo, the-prefident ad- 


dreſſed his late ſovereign, in the midſt of profound filence, 


in the following terms: Louis, the people of France ac- 


Cuſe you. — The Natienal Convention has decreed that 
you ſhall be tried, and that its members ſhall be your 
Judges. - You will now hear the declaration of the crimes 


imputed to you, and you are to-anſwer to ſuch queſtions 


as ſhall be. propoſed.” To this addreſs the king made 
na reply. The declaration of each charge was then made 
by the ſecretary, and the inter tory put on every ſe pa- 


rate article by the preſident. 


Prefident. You are accuſed of interrupting, the 
20th of June, 1789, the' fitting of the then Conſtituent 
Aſſembly, by ſuſpending the members from their func- 
tions, and violently driving them from their place of con- 
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Taouit. There exiſted, at that time, no law which for- 
bade ſuch a uſe of mypowes, "a 
Preſident, On the 28th of June, 1789, you ſurround- 


ed the litting of the Conſtituent Aſſembly with troops. 


then repaiced thither ta dictate laws to the nation, by pre- 
ſenting to the Aﬀembly two royal declarations, ſubverſive 
of liberty, and by arbitrarily commanding the members to 
ſeparate. 


Louis. I acted according to the rights with which I was 


then inveſted, 
Preſident. In July, 1789, you ordered the regiment of 
Flanders to march to Verſailles, with a conſiderable body 


of other troops, by which meaſure the lives of ſeveral ei- 
tizens were Joſt, — which army did not remove till the 


Baſtille was taken and a general inſurrection had enſued. 
Louis, At that period I poſlefſed the right of marching 
the troops where I deemed neceſſity to require, —but I had 


no defign, wiſh, or intention, of ſheddirg blood. | 
Preſident. You affected to accept the conſtitution on 


the 14th of September, 1791; — your ſpeech pronounced 
that you meant to maintain it, yet you laboured its over- 
throw. before it was completed, 

Louis. No ſpecification is made how I attempted to o- 
yerturn the conſtitution I had accepted, —I cannot an- 
ſwer a nullity, 4 5 

Preſident.” You neglected to raiſe the army to the uſual 
war- eſtabliſhment, and oppoſed the levying 20,000, as de- 
creed by the Legiſlative Aſſembly. | 

_ Louis, I gave poſitive orders to the miniſters to-aug-. 
ment the army to the war-eſtabliſhment, — likewiſe order- 
ed a liſt of it to be laid before the Aſſembly. If my miniſ- 
ters either were deceived or deceived themſelves 1 am not 
to blame, | | | 

Preſident. You gave orders to the commanders of the 
troops to diſorganize the armies, to excite whole regiments 
to defert, and to paſs the Rhine, in order that they might 
join your brothers and Leopold of Auſtria, This fact is 
proved by a letter from Toulengeon. 


Louis. There is not a word of truth in this acculation. | 
Preſident. You did not inform the legiſlative body of 
the holtile imentions of * till the 10th of July, 1792, 
2 | When 
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when yon announced that 50, ooo of her troops were 
marching againſt France, 

Leuis, I had no knowledge of the fact before that pe- 
riod ; all the diplomatic correſpondence paſſed through the 
channel of the miniſters, 

Prefident. You have deſtroyed the navy, by continual. 
ly ſuffering Bertrand to give ſo many paſſports as not to 
leave ſufficient officers for port-duty; and, when the Le- 

iflative Body repreſented to you, on the 8th of March, 
bis culpable conduct, you did not diſmiſs him. 
Lows, I endeayoured to retain the officers by every 
meaſure in my power; and, as the Aſſembly produced no 
ſpecific charge againſt Bertrand that appeared to me of a 
criminal nature, I did not deem it juſt to diſmiſs him, 

Preſident, The Legiſlative Body paſſed a decree againſt 
refractory prieſts, by you ſuſpended the execution of it by 
your veto. 

Louis. The Conſtitution inveſted me with free and full 
powers to reject or ſanction decrees. 

Preſident. You continued the pay of your guards after 
they had been diſbanded for their inciviſm, — and wrote 
moreover a letter of thanks to them. | 

Louis, 1 continued their pay only until they ſhould 
form a new eſtabliſhment, according as the decree required, 
Their former ſervices merited a letter of thanks. 

Preſident. You retained your Swiſs guards about your 
perſon, in expreſs contradiction to the Conſtitution, 

Louis. I fulfilled every decree on that ſubject. 

Preſident. You endeayoured, by conſiderable ſums, to 
bribe ſeveral members of the Conſtituent and Legiſlative 
Aſſemblies, who preſented you with plans for a counter-re- 
volution. 2 

Louis, Many perſons preſented me with ſuch plans, 
but I uniformly rejected them all. | 

Preſident. On the 10th of Auguft laſt, you reviewed, 
at five o'clock in the morning, the Swiſs guards from your 
palace. | 

Louis. I that day reviewed all the troops that were aſ- 
ſembled near me ; — the mayor, the municipality, and all 
the conſtituent authorities, were with me; — 1 had even 


requeſted a deputation might be ſent me from the National 


Aſſembly, 


ha 
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Aſſembly, that I might concert with them the neceſſary 


meaſures; and I afterwards repaired to the Aſſembly with 
my family. 


Preſident. Why did you aſſemble ſo large a body of 


troops at the palace ? 

Louis, All the conſtituent authorities knew that the 
palace was threatened ; and, as I was one of the conſtituted 
authorities, I had a right to defend myſelf. | 

Prefident. Why did you cauſe the-blood of the French 
to be ſpilled? | i | 

Louis. Sir, it was not my act. 

Preſident, Why did you put a veto on the decree, or- 
dering a camp of 20,000 men to be formed round Paris ? 

Louis. The Conſtitution gave me full power to ſanction 
decrees or not; and, even at that time, I ordered a camp 
to be at Soiſſons. | 

On the 26th of December, agreeably to a decree of 

the preceding evening, the King was to have been brought 
to the Convention-Hall at ten o'clock in the morning. 
Before half-after nine, however, his majeſty was in one of 
the committee-rooms, Though the drums had beaten to 
arms at half-after five, the pikemen did not get to the 
Temple time enough to line the Boulevard, and accompa- 
ny the royal priſoner ; he was eſcorted by a party of heavy 
horſe, The coachman was ordered to drive faſt, and in a 
very few minutes he reached the place in which ſentence 
was to be pronounced, | 


The KING of FRANCE, 


At the bar of his former ſubjects, was fortitude and 
dignity perſonified. He appeared with the ſame unclou ſed 
brow, with the ſame tokens of conſcious rectitude as on 
the 11th, when he was firſt ſummoned before the ſelf-cre- 
ated court of juſtice ; his countenance, the faithful mirror 
of his foul, reflected his innocence, and ſeemed to ſhew 
the guilt of his judges and accuſers. His majeſty was dreſſed 
a> on the former day. — The three gentlemen (his counſel) 
attended him, as did the mayor of Paris, another munici- 
pal officer, and Santerre, commander of the pikemen. 

The preſident, Monſ. Fermond, in a very graceful 
manner, ſaid, Louis, the National Convention decree 

F 2 that 
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that you ſhould be dfnitively heard this day in your de- 

N either by yourſelf, or by your counſel.“ The 
king, without ſaying a word, bent, and pointed to M. 
Deſeſe, the advocate who was to open the defenſe. Louis 
XVI. then fat down. | 
Here M. Deſeſe, in a moſt maſterly manner, faid every 
thing that was poſſible in defence of fallen majeſty, 

THE KING then ſtood up, and, with his wonted dig- 
nity, ſpoke verbatim as follows: - Citizens, you have 
heard the pleas I had'to urge; I ſhall not repeat them, 
While I ſpeak to you, perhaps for the laft time, | declare 
my conſcience upbraids me not, and that my counſel has 
told you nothing but the truth. I never thought my pro- 
ceedings would have been thus publicly inveſtigated ; but 
my heart is harrowed up, when J find myſelf zccuſed of a 
defire to ſhed my people's blood, and that the events of 
the loth of Auguſt are imputed to me, I muſt cofffels 
that the multiplied proofs 1 had given at all times of my. 
love for the people, and my general conduct, warranted me 
to think that 1 ſhould never have been thus accuſed. 

The king was remanded to the Temple, and the Af- 
ſembly decreed, that, every other affair omitted, they would 
meer without interruption till the king's fate ſhould be 

decided. | 
DEATH or ru KING or FRANCE, 


We have ſtated ſufficient for eur readers to predict the 

fate of the unfortunate Louis. Suffice it, in the Nation- 
al Convention, en Thurſday, the 17th, at eight o'clock, 
the preſident announced the reſult of the appeal nominal on 
* ET 

What puniſhment ſhall Louis Caper ſuffer ? 

Out of 721 votes, 366 were for death, 319 for impri- 
ſonment during the war; two for perpetual impriſonment ; 
eight for the ſuſpenſion of the execution of the ſentence 

of depth till after the expulſton of the family of the Bour- 
bons; twenty-three were for not putting him to death, 
unleſs the French territory were invaded by any foreign 
power; and one was for death, but commutation of pu- 
niſkment. The prefident, in conſequence, K 
| * | OJ nn 


* = | 
c That-the National Convention punounced ſentence of deat 
gain LOUIS CAPET.” N 

The counſel of Louis appeared at the bar, and read a 
letter, by which Louis charges them to demand, in his 
name, an appeal to the people, | 

As two thirds of the votes were not unanimous a- 
gainſt him, to this application the Convention paid no 

attention, but paſſed to the order of the day; it likewiſe 
adÞurned till the next day all the queſtions reſpecting the 
ſentence of Louis. | 

Previous to which, the preſident announced the receipt 
of a letter from the miniſter of the king of Spain, ffer- 
ing to become a mediator between France and the powers 
with whom ſhe was at war, on condition of ſaving the 
life of the head of the houſe of Bourbon, The Conven- 
tion, however, unanimouſly refuſed to hear it. : 

Thomas Paine did not vote, but he ſent his opinion to 
the preſident, which was, that Louis Capet ſhould be ba- 
niſhed, but not till the end of the war ; during which 
time he ſhould be kept impriſaned, 

On Saturday, the 19th, after lang debates, it was de- 
termined to proceed to the appeal nominal, on a queſtion 
which had been agitated, whether there was to be a reſpite 
er not to the execution of Lovis: the members were per- 
mitted ſimply to ſay, yes or no, 

This appeal nominal 1:f. d till two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Of 748 members, only 690 voted ; of this number 
380 were againſt the reſpite and 310 for it. It was, 
therefore, rejected by a majority of 70. 10 

Here a melancholy ſilence prevailed for ſome time in the 
Aſſembly. 

After which, the following orders were given by the 
Convention. | i 

The decree, which dooms Louis, the laſt king of the 
French, to death, ſhall be inſtantly ſent to the executive 
council, who are charged with the notiffration of it in the 
courſe of the day to 8 and with the execution of it 
within twenty-four hours after the notification. 

The council will take, for the execution of the decree, 
all the meaſures of general ſafety that may appear neceſſa- 
Iy, and for this act of national juſtice being accompanied 


with 


( 46 ) 


with all due ſolemnity. It is enjoined to the municipality 

of Paris, to ſuffer Louis to communicate with his family, 

and to have ſuch miniſters of religion as he may think pro. 

per in his laſt moments. 

The officers of the executive council, entruſted with | 
the execution of this decree, repaired on Sunday to the 

Temple. 

At two o'clock they were conducted before Louis, to 
whom the miniſter of juſtice, as preſident of the executive 
council, ſpoke thus : | 

« Louis, the executive council hath charged us to no- 
tify to you the extracts of the verbal proceſs of the Na- 
tional Convention of the 15th, 17th, and 19th, of the 

eſent month. The ſecretary will now read them. 

On this, the ſecretary of the executive council read 
the three extras ; containing his conviction, ſentence, 
and order for execution. | 

Louis then obſerved, that he had ſomething to ſay ; en 
which he took out the following requiſition, written with 
and ſigned by his own hand, 

« I requeſt a delay of three days, in order to enable 
me to appear in the preſence of Almighty God : and, the 
better to affect this, I requeſt leave to call to my aid the 
12— of Fermond, who lodges at No. 483, Rue de 

acq. | 

«| requeſt that his perſon be protected from all manner 
of inſult, in order that he may be enabled to deliver him- 
ſelf up without fear to the work of charity he is to be 
employed in with reſpect to me. 

» 1 requeſt to be freed from the perpetual inſpection 
which the council general of the. commons has made ule 
of towards me for ſome time paſt. | 

_ 1. requeſt, that, during this interval, I may be permit- 
ted to ſee my family, without any wicneſles, every time that 
I ſolicit this permiſſion. | | 

I defiie that the National Convention may deliberate 
immediately upon the lot of my family, and that they be 

rmitted to'retire wherever they pleaſe, | 

recommend all the perſons who were attached to 
me to the care and protection of the nation. There are 
many of them who have expended the whole of their for- 
mY 5 tunes 


(: 3 


tunes in order to purchaſe their places, and who muſt con- 
ſequently be in great diſtreſs, 
* Among my penſioners are a great number of old men, 
and of poor people, burthened with great families, wha 
bave not any thing to. ſubſiſt on but the allowance which 
I paid them, 

„Given in the tower of the Temple, January 20, 


I . ; 
. | (Signed) „LOUIS.“ 
Louis alſo gave to the commiſſary of the commons, as 
they were withdrawing, a paper, on which was written 
the names of his confeſſors; they are Ed. Fobert, and de 
Fermont, rue de Bacg. | 

The Convention, having heard the report of the miniſ- 
ter, decreed, ** That the ſuſpenſion of execution aſked by - 
Louis ſhall not be granted.” 

„That the inſpection of the municipality ſhall not take 
place, but in the adjoining chamber to that of Louis; and 
that Louis ſhall converſe freely with his family.” 

As to the other objects, the Convention paſſed to the 
order of the day, the committee of legiſlation having al- 
ready taken cognwance of them. 

The dying requeſts of Louis thus diſpatched by the Con- 
vention, preparations for the approaching awful event 
commenced, The firſt was a proclamation, iſſued at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, by the proviſional executive 
council, as follows : | 


Orders reſpecting the ume of Louis 


» *© 1ſt. The execution of Louis Capet ſhall take place, 
to-morrow, Monday, the 21ſt inſtant. 

% ad. The place of execution ſhall be at the Place de 
la Revolution, formerly of Louis XV, between the pedeſtal 
and les Champs Eliſces. | 

« 3d, Louis Capet ſhall leave the Temple at eight in 
the morning, in order that his execution may be_ finiſhed 
by noon. | | | 

« zth. The commiſſaries of the department of Paris, 
and the commiſſaries of the municipality, and two mem- 
bers of the criminal tribunal, ſhall aſſiſt at the execution; 
te ſecretary-regiſter of this tribunal ſhall write the * 


— — œ. ĩ'd§̃— . ,. — 


 berty granted me of conver, 


(4) 
dal procefs of the tranſations; and the aforeſaid commiſſa-· 
ries and members of the tribunal, as ſoon as the execution 
is finiſhed, ſhall give an account thereof to the council, 
who will remain fitting in a permanent Kot, Na whole 


of the day. Louis Capet ſhall proceed by the Boulevards 


to the Place de la Revolution. _ 3 
« Apreed, that all the ſections be invited to remain in 
permanent councils, to keep all citizens under arms, and 


not permit any perſons whatever, not even the women, to 


Circulate in the ſtreets, except ſuch as are public functiona- 
ries, employed in the adminiſtration, and belonging to the 
armed force.“ | | 

Orders were likewiſe iſſued, early yeſterday . by 
the commandant- general Santerre, to the reſpective military 


legion, to furniſh a large quota of troops and cannon, to be 


ready by ſeven o'clock in the morning, to guard the ſeveral 


diſtricts of the city and its environs, in order to ſecure the 


public ſafety and tranquillity. 
All neceſſary preparations being fully arranged, as alſo his 
eft of converſing with his family granted, and his con- 


u 
flor having been with him near an hour, Louis ex- 


claimed ſufficiently loud to be heard by the adjacent atten. 
dants, « Now, fir, for my \ hp 4 trial, I will embrace the li- 
mg 


my heart. I will ſee my family, and, oh! bid them eter- 
nally adieu! Not eternally, replied De Fermont. “ Right, 
Sir, (cried Louis,) I truſt in God, I ſhall meet them all, 
and perhaps not long firſt in Heaven.“ 

Juſt at this interval, hearing the clock ſtrike ſix, he ex- 
claimed, Let time withold not from me a moment long- 


er the final interview with my family!“ — Be courageous, 


Sir, ſaid De Fermont.— I will, my friend, (returned 
Louis,) as well as expiring natufe will enable me. 


The queen, having been previouſly informed of the ſpee- 
dily approaching execution of her huſband, and of his pre- 


ſent requeſt, entered his room with a diſtraction in her 
looks and agitation in her manner as ſurpaſſes all the 
power of deſcription. — It muſt. ſuffice, therefore, to ſay, 


chat, after ſhe had darted along the room to claſp is in 


her arms, ſhe, in the intervals of heart-breaking ſobs, 
would alternately vagiferate curſys againſt his murderers, la- 
CRE.» — 7 mentations 


reely with the deareſt object of 
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nentatiols on his, her own, and her children's, fate, and 
all the effuſions of agony, which the very madneſs of 


%. 


grief and aMiction could impel her to utter. 


Louis was already unmanned, «= but at this moment he 


beheld his ſon and daughter approach him, handed in by 
their aunt the Princeſs Elizabeth. - Gracious heaven,” 
-he' cried, * ſupport me, or this ſcene will be coo much!“ 
— The Princeſs. Royal, though labouring under heavy in- 


"diſpoſition, diſputed the claſp of her father's neck with her 


other, — Tenderneſs never before viewed ſuch a ſtruggle. 
The Dauphin, though young in years, ſeemed old in ſen- 
ſibility, = he knelt at his father's knees, — made an abſo- 
lute monopoly of one of his. royal parent's hands, kiſſed, 
Elapſed, and bathed, it with his tears, — Nor was the if. 
ter of Louis unimpreſſed at this moſt afflicting of moments 
with the ſharpeſt pangs of ſorrow and ſenſibility. 


The ſcene was too weighty to be ſupported. — De Fer- 


mont preached reſignation to the divine will, — Louis at- 
tempted to rouze himſelf, — it was in vain, — accumulated 
tenderneſs overpowed him, the big drop rolled down his 
cheek; he ſeemed nearly ſenſeleſs! — Adieu Adieu] he 
feebly cried. The ſound, weakly and reluctantly as it was ut- 


tered, came With gigantic ſtrength to the queen's ear. She 


was inſtantly in ſtrong hyſterics. — The Princeſs Royal had 


before ſunk from extremity of woe and debility of frame in a 


ſwoon on her father's neck, yet without quitting her graſp, 


The dreadful ſeparation over, Louis continued with his 


confeſſor till about eleven at night, when, after taking a 
little warm wine and biſcuit, he retired to bed, deſiring his 
confeſſor to be with him by fix in the morning, to aſſiſt in 
preparing him farther for the awful change he was ſpeedily 
to undergo, | | | 


He aroſe at five, waſhed, and had his hair decently dreſſ- 
ed, and wore the ſame clothes he appeared in when lately 
brought before the Convention, viz. fawn-colour great 


coat, white waiſtcoat, and black breeches. De Fermont 
was punctual in his attendance, and continued uninterrup- 
tedly in prayer with his late ſovereign. till the arrival of the 


General Santerre, and commiſſioners of the municipality, 


to inform him that the hour (eight) was arrived for attend- 
ing him to the ſcaffold. 8 ready,” ſaid Louis, with 


” 
. 
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a firm voice - he deſcended from the tower of the Temple 
walked ſteadily acroſs the inner court, and entered, in the 
outer court, the mayor's coach, accompanied by his con- 
ſeſſor and two municipal officers, 

A very ftrong body of cavalry immediately preceded the 
carriage, with another equal in force that cloſed it behind. 
The ftreets of the metropolis were double-lined with troops, 
and planted with numerous cannon, to ſecure the public 
- tranquility. | | bps 

Tbde whole proceſſion was conducted with an awful and 
calm ſolemnity; orders having been previouſly given to 
prevent citizens crowding the ſtreets, or even appearing 
at their windows; nothing, in ſhort, but the appearance 

of military array was to be obſerved on the great and 
mournful occaſion. | dk 

He reached the ſcaffold a few minutes after ten, quitted 


* 


the coach with alertneſs, took leave of his confeſſor, and 


aſcended the ſteps of the ſcaffold with firmaeſs, amidſt the 
clang of trumpets and noiſe of drums, He expreſſed a wiſh 
to Santerre to be permitted to ſpeak a few words; a ſignal 
was given for the drums and trumpets to ceaſe. — He began 
to ſpeak of his znnocence;”” — the word had no ſooner 
- eſcaped his lips, than the ſignal was given for the re-exer- 
tions of the drums and trumpets, — Amidſt their drowning 
din, he was nevertheleſs heard by ſeveral of the ſpectators 
to vociferate, 7 die innocent, I forgive all my enemies! 
Immediately on this, the executioner and his afliſtants 
1 him, diſrobed him of his coat, waiſtcoat, and neck- 
Cloth, and 
- fant ſevered his head from his body. 
Shocking to add, the moment the royal blood began to 
flow, a ys multitude ruſhed to the ſcaffold, dipped their 

handkerchiets, &c. in the crimſon ſtream, bought the locks 
of his hair from the executioners with affignats, and diſ- 
played them afterwards throughout the city on ſticks and 
poles, as triumphant banners oyer fallen royalty, toſſing 
their hats in the air, and crying out, Jive la Nation! Vive 
la Republique © ett ara 

His body was afterwards put in a ſhell, with quick lime 
- thrownover it, and buried with the Swils guards, who were 

killed on 198 . in 3 grave, oyalry foot deep: 
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led him to the fatal guillotine, which in an in- 


| 
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in the church of the Magdalen; he not being ſuffered to 


be buried at &. Denis with his anceſtors, 


Tube Lasr WIV I and Tesranuent of LOUIS XVI. 


&« Tn the name of the Holy Trinity, the Father, Son, 
ind Holy Ghoſt ; this day, the 21ſt of December, 1792, 


I, Lov1s, the ſixteenth of that name, king of France, ha- 


ving been for more than four months ſhut up, with my fa- 
mily, in the Tower of the Temple, at Paris, by thoſe who 
' were my ſubjects, and deprived of every kind of commu- 
nication with my family ſince the 11th of this month; and 
being -moreover involved in a trial, of which, from the 
ons of mankind, it is impoſſible to forelee the event 
and for which neither pretext nor precedent can be foun 
in any exiſting law; having no witneſs of my thoughts but 
God, and no one but him to whom I can addreſs myſelf, 
I here declare, in his preſence, my laſt Will and Sentis 
ments. T leave my ſoul to God, my Creator: 1 implore 
him to receive it in his mercy, and not to judge it according 


to its merits, but according to thoſe of our Lord Jeſus | 
Chriſt, who offered himſelf as a ſacrifice to God, his Fa- 
ther, for us men, unworthy as we were, and eſpecially. 


myſelf. — I implere God to pardon me all my fins. I have 
endeavoured ſcrupulouſly to know them, to deteſt them, 
and to humble myſelf in his preſence, — Not having it in 
my power to avail myſelf of the miniſtry of a Catholic 
neft, I implore God to receive the confeſſion. which I 
ave made to him; and, above all, my profound repent= 
ance for having put my name, although it was contrary to 
my will, to thoſe acts which may be contrary to the diſ- 
Cipline and the belief of the Catholic church, to which 
haye always remained fincerely united in my heart, — 
beſeech all thoſe whom by inadvertence I may have of- 
fended, (for I do not recolle& ever knowingly to have 
committed an offence againſt any one,) or thoſe to whom 
Imay have given a bad example, or occaſion for ſcandal, 
) pardon me the evil which they think I may have done 
them, — I pardon, with my whole heart, thoſe who have. 
made chemielves my enemies, without my having given, 
them any cauſe. And I pray to God that he will pardon, 
them, as well as thoſe, _ by a falſe zeal, or by a "= 


Fo: 
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= 311- underſtood, . have done me much evil. — I recommend 

1 to God my wife, my children, my ſiſter, my aunts, my 

5 brothers, and all thoſe who are attached to me by the ties 

of blood, or in any other manner whatſoever, — | eſpeci. 

ally implore God to caſt the eyes mercy upon my wife, 

| my- children, and my ſiſter, who have for fo long a time 

3 ſuffered with me, to ſupport them by his grace, ſhould 

by.” they happen to loſe me, ſo long as they ſhall remain in 

1b - this periſhable world. — I recommend my children to my 

bt | wife : I have neyer doubted of her materna] tenderneſs for 

3 them. I recommend to her to make them good Chriſtians 

1 and honeſt ; to induce them to conſider the grandeurs of 

* this world (ſhould they be condemned to make trial of 

1 them) as no other than dangerous and periſhable poſ- 

. ſſeſſions, and to turn their view to the only ſolid and dura- 

ble glory of eternity. — I beſeech my ſiſter to be pleaſed ta 

continue her tenderneſs to my children, and to ſupply ta 

them the place of a mother, ſhould they have the misfor- 

tune to loſe their own. — | beſeech my wife to forgive me 

All thoſe evils which ſhe ſuffers for me, and the uneaſineſs 

| which I may have giyen her in the courſe of our union; as 
mme may be aſſured, that I retain nothing in my mind reſ- 

| pecting her, ſhould ſhe imagine that ſhe has any reaſon ta 

reproach herſelf with reſpect to me; I earneſtly recom- 

mend to my children, after what they owe to God, which 

they ought to conſider as prior to every thing elſe, to re- 

main always united among themſelves, ſubmiſſive and obe- 

dient to their mother, and grateful to her for all the pains 

the takes for them, and in memory of me, —I beſeech 

them to conſider my ſiſter as a ſecond mother, I recom- 

mend to my ſon, ſhould he have the misfortune to become 

* a king, to reflect that he owes himſelf entirely to the hap- 

pineſs of his fellow-citizens ; and that he ought to forget 

all hatred and reſentment and eſpecially all which has a 

M | reference to the misfortune and miſeries which I experience; 

= that he cannot effect the happineſs of his people but by 

1 reigning according to the laws; but that, at the ſame 

time, a king cannot make theſe reſpected, or do the good 

Which is in his heart, unleſs he poſſeſs the neceſſary au- 

_ —.-thority z- and that, otherwiſe being confined in his opera- 
lions, and commanding no reſpect, he is more * | 
EW San EY WA  UIETUlL, . 
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vſeful. I recommend to my ſon to take care of all thoſe 
perſons who have been attached to me, as far as the cir- 


cumſtances in which he may find himſelf ſhall give him an 


opportunity: to reflect that this is a ſacred debt which I 
have contracted, towards the children or relations of thoſe 
who have periſhed for my ſake, and towards thoſe who 


have become miſerable on my account. — I know there are 


| ſeveral perſons in the number of thoſe who were attached 
to me, who have not behaved towards me as they ought ta 
have done, and who have even ſhewn ingratitude towards 
me; but I forgive them; (for, in the moments of trouble 
and efferveſcence, one is not always maſter of one's ſelf;) 
and I beſeeeh my ſon, ſhould he find an opportunity, to 
reflect on their misfortunes. I wiſh I could here teſtify 
my thankfulneſs to thoſe who have manifeſted towards me 
a true and diſintereſted attachment. On the one hand, if 
I have been ſenſibly affected by the ingratitude and diſloy- 
alty of thoſe, to whom I have never acted but with kind= 
neſs, as well to themſelves as to their relations and friends** 
en the other, I have had the conſolation to ſee the volun- 
tary attachment and intereſt which many perſons have 
ſhewn me. I beſeech them to receive all my thanks for 


this. In the ſituation in which things yet are, I fear to 


commit them, were I to ſpeak more explicitly; but I eſ- 
pecialy recommend to my ſon, to ſeek opportunities of 
ing able to acknowledge them — I ſhould, however, 
conceive that I calumniated the ſentiments of the nation, 
were I not openly to recommend to my ſon MM. de CHA- 
MILLY and. Hu, whoſe ſincere attachment to me has in- 
duced them to ſhut themſelves up with me in this ſorrow- 
ful abode, and who have been in danger of becoming the, 
unhappy victims of that attachment. I alſo recommend to. 
him CLERY, with whoſe attention I have every reaſon to 
be ſatisfied ſince he has been with me, as he is the perſon 
who has remained with me to the end. I beſeech MA. de 
ja Commune to deliver to him my effects, my books, my 
watch, and the other little articles of my property, which 
have been depoſited with the Council of the Commons. — 
I moreover. fully pardon thoſe who have guarded me,. 
the ill-treatment and harſhneſs which they have thought 
it their duty to uſe towards me, I have found ſome feel- 
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6 1 
thy dd eben Mödste Fouls 3 rity thels epey in che 
Ba that tranquillity to which their mode of thinking 
cold entitle them, —I beſeech MM. de MarEsHERBES, 
Tzxoxcnet, and DzSsEEZE, to receive here my utmoſt 
thanks, and the expreflion of my ſenſibility, . for all the 
ains and trouble they have been at on my account, — con- 
| Elude, by declaring, before God, and being ready to ap- 
| me before him, that I do got reproach myſelf with any of 

hoſe erimes which have been charged againſt me. 

- © Duplicates of. this inftrument made at the Tower of the 


T ethple, the 21f of December, 1792. 


5 (Inſcribed,) . Bavprais, Municipal-Officer, 


* 
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particular Account of the extraordinary 
ASSASSINATION of M. MARAT, by the 

Hand of @ Woman, that took Place on Sun- 
day, the 14th of July, 1793 ; the Particulars 

whereof are as follow: 5 


ne Thurſday preceding bis death, a woman of a 
| reſpectable appearance, named Marie Anne Charlotte 
Cl, arrived at Paris from Caen, in Normandy, diſtant 
near 150 miles. On the two following days ſhe was buſi- 
ed, it mould ſeem, in making inquiries reſpeRing the va- 
ridus* crimes imputed to her deſtined victim; and, having 
fitisſſed herſelf as to the truth, og Sunday ſhe obtained an 
Interview With Marat, who had, at the time, his feet in a 

3 for a leprous diſorder, with which he was af- 
E . , 2 | 

She” continued in converſation with him for ſome time, 
ing his opinion of ſeveral perſons whom fhe named; 


and, on his averring them to be counter revolutioniſts, ſhe 
inſtautiy ſtadbed him in the head, declaring that ſhe was 
en cht inced that every thing ſhe had heard of him was 


On 


trite; — He died on e ſpot. 
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On hee ſeized and iaterrogated, ſhe juſtified her 
conduct by ing her conviction that Marat had been 
the cauſe of all the evils with which France bad lately been 
aBiaed; the ſeemed to glory in her act, and declared that 
| ſhe had not been inſtigated by any perſon, and that no one 
was privy to it. od Bo 
% Thus periſhed a man, who has been the principal actor, 
if not the inſtigator, of more important events within the 
laſt twelve months, than pechaps any other perſon in a ſi- 
milar period of time. 1 
. The fungral of Marat was celebrated, on the 16th in- 
tant, with the greateſt pomp and ſolemnity. All the ſee- 
tions joined in the proceſſion, ſome with their colours, 
hut all of them with their ſtandards. An immenſe croud 
of people attended it. Four women bore the bathing-ma= 
chine in which Marat was ſtanding when be was aſſaſſina- 
ted; his ſhirt, ſtained with blood, was carried by another 
Amazon at the top of 4 pike. After this followed a wood= 
en bedſtead; on which the corpſe of Marat was carried by 
citizens, - His head was uncovered, and the gaſh, made. 
* the knife of the aſſaſſin, could be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, * 
* The proceffion paraded through ſeveral ſtreets, and was 
| ſaluted on its march by ſeveral diſcharges of artillery; 
At half-paſt ten o'clock at night, the remains of Marat 
were depolited in a grave, dug in the yard of the club of | 
ze Cordeliers, between four linden-trees, At the baſe of 1 
his bed of ſtate, the following words were inſcribed: 4 
« Marat, the friend of the people, afſaſſmated by the enemies 1 
of - the people. Enemies of the country, moderate you joy, he 1 
will auengers. 3 725 3 
arie Anne Charlotte la Cords. was tried on the 17m : | 
inſtant, for. the murder of Marat, by the Revolutionary 
tribunal, At the beginning. of her trial ſhe thus addreſſ- 
ed her judges: —< I did not expect to appear before | 
you; I always thought that I ſhould be delivered-up to 4 j 
the rage of the people, torn; in pieces, and that my head, | N 


—_ — 


ſtuck upon the top of a pike, would have preceded Marat # 
on his ſtate- bed, to ſerve as a rallying point to French- _ 
men, if there are till any worthy of that name. But, | 9 


happen what will, if I have the honours of the guillotine, _— 
and my clay-cold remains are buried, they will ſoon have ” 
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